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THE TERCENTENARY 
OF THE CANADIAN 
HIERARCHY 


By HIS EMINENCE CARDINAL LEGER 
Archbishop of Montreal 


relatively short period. But in this new world, three 
hundred years means everything. 

The Venerable Francois de Montmorency-Laval was Bishop 
not only of Quebec but of-the whole North American continent 
with the exception of New England and Mexico. He was named 
Bishop of this territory in 1658, a time when the western world 
stood on the threshold of a development so vast, so rapid, so 
revolutionary that no other period of history can remotely compare 
with it. 

The Canadian Hierarchy has not witnessed the type of vicissi- 
tude which has characterized the agony of the men of the Church 
in so many countries. Oh, there were bitter days, days of uncer- 
tainty and anguish, days of fear and persecution. There were 
indeed, to use the Pauline phrase, ‘perils from within and from 
without’. Men like Laval took their lives in their hands when 
they went forth to visit the far reaches of their diocese. Hostile 
Indians lay in ambush, the turbulent river waited to engulf their 
frail canoes, the bitter cold reached out to their snowshoed feet 
with as deadly an intent as the persecutor or the informer of other 
lands. : 

And there was persecution, too. The Church, as always, had 
its enemies who, in the days of transition sought by open attack, 
crippling legislation or insidious propaganda to remove her for- 
ever from the Canadian scene. So hated and so loved, so weak 
and so strong is this Church of Peter. 

Vol. 233. No. 481. 195 


| European countries three hundred years may seem a 
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Yet neither the early perils nor the later threats can be said to 
be wholly characteristic of the history of the Canadian Hierarchy. 
Our three hundred years have been, all in all, years of develop- 
ment and a constant looking forward, of young men seeing visions 
and old men dreaming dreams. With the very motto of our 
nation, the ‘rule from sea to sea’, we have been raised upon these 
Northern shores by Him who alone is Lord of the universe, the 
Alpha and the Omega, and made to witness to His Name. In 
these strong, vibrant, tumultuous lands, we have been sent to 
make sure that the men who first wrested a hard living from the 
hostile forest-land, and later built a growing prosperity on a 
booming industry, should not be blinded by toil or dazzled by a 
vision of material greatness to be. It has been our mission to pro- 
claim the undying verities of another land, our eternal home, and 
to teach these men the service of Christ in the midst of the 
plenitude of earth. To keep abreast of time without losing sight 
of the eternal, to watch this country grow from wilderness to 
colony, from colony to nation, to bear witness in this changing 
world to the unchanging, this has been the glorious role of the 
Canadian Hierarchy. 

God has blessed us in our Hierarchy with men: men of culture, 
men of vision, men of action, men of prudence. But, most of all, 
with men of a supernatural spirit. 

In the early days when communication with the learning and 
the spirit of the older lands was at times well nigh impossible, and 
in later times when the spirit of a worldly prosperity and a 
worldlier philosophy has threatened to submerge us, it can truly 
be said of this episcopal lineage that it never forgot the great 
Christian traditions from which it has sprung. 

Many countries have contributed to form the pattern of what 
is known as ‘the great Canadian Mosaic’. But two, especially, 
have made outstanding contributions to its Catholic life: France 
and Ireland. 

Bishop Laval was a statesman, legislator, explorer, warrior of 
God. But above all he was the product of the great Church of 
France. His is the spirituality of that tradition of sanctity exem- 
plified by the great figures of the seventeenth century. . . . It is in 
Brebeuf, in Jogues, and in Lallemant. We find it in Olier and 
Bossuet and La Dauversiére. Laval’s letters read like the ‘Relations’ 
of the Jesuit missionaries or the rich pages of Mére Marie de 
l’Incarnation—or even of Saint Paul himself. Here is a man of 
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total dedication: his Lord and Master Jesus Christ and the spread 
and welfare of His Church are the one consideration, the sole 
motivation. 

Nor did this spirit die with Laval. There is a true paternity, a 
real spiritual inheritance within the Mystical Body, a continuity 
which goes far deeper than mere chronology. Laval did not die a 
martyr, but his blood came as truly to the Church of Canada, to 
the great episcopal figures of French lineage who succeeded him, 
as if he had. Newman in his Second Spring recalls how Saint Philip 
Neri in Rome used to greet the fair-haired Saxon seminarians 
with the words: ‘Salvete flores martyrum!’ We who glory in our 
rich inheritance, we who stand in the succession of these first 
bishops, can hope for nothing greater than their mantles on our 
shoulders, their virtue in our souls. 

And what of that other heroic country, that Ireland which has 
given usso many of the outstanding members of our Hierarchy? 
From our vast Canadian land we greet that deeply Christian 
country, grateful indeed, not alone for the past, but also for its 
present remembrance of our three hundred years of achievement. 

In our own nation and in the land to the south of us—much of 
it once the diocese of Bishop Laval—are thousands of great 
cathedrals, churches, sanctuaries, and shrines, reared by the very 
hands of Irish immigrants who so often came destitute of all but 
their indomitable courage and unshakeable faith. ‘Salvete flores 
martyrum!’ From a homeland of bitter days of famine, of agony, 
of pestilence and death, they came to a new land of hope and 
promise, a land they helped to build with enduring greatness and 
vision. 

How truly the Church bridges all oceans and embraces all 
people. We are one in faith, one in hope, one in charity because 
we are one in Christ. The seed was cast to earth and died—and 
since it was the seed of Christians, that death, like the Master’s, 
was full of pain. But the fruit rises up a thousandfold in another 
land but in the same Church. It is not without interest that in 
1878, when the body of Bishop Laval made its final journey to 
the Seminary he had founded, the Delegate of the Holy See to 
this historic ‘translation’ was the Most Reverend Dr George 
Conroy, Bishop of Ardagh and Clonmacnoise and suffragan of 
Armagh. 

The virtues characteristic of the lands of origin of most of 
our Canadian Hierarchy are many. Let us conclude by mention- 
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ing only two: an abiding love and attachment for the Holy See 
and a strong and deep devotion to the Mother of God. 

Bishop Laval’s greatest struggle, perhaps his bitterest cross, 
was a conflict of jurisdiction at the very outset of his Canadian 
apostolate, a conflict in which he stood from Rome and the uni- 
versal Church against the narrow way. It was a prophetic begin- 
ning, not to be betrayed by time. So was it, too, with our prelates 
of Irish origin, who saw in the successors of Peter the living 
symbol of that continuity to which Ireland has given undying 
love and heroic allegiance through the centuries. Nor has the 
Canadian Church ever looked back from its first directions, its 
historic inception. Its bishops now, as then, are among the most 
ardent supporters of the Holy See. The words which Chesterton 
placed on the lips of Mark, the men from Italy, in his Ballad of 
the White Horse, might well be the testament of every Canadian 
bishop: 


Raise not my head from bloody ground 
Bear not my body home, 

For all the earth is Roman earth, 

And I shall die in Rome. 


And, finally, there is devotion to her who, in the words of a 
great Irish playwright, ‘spoke so little but agonized so much’. This 
land of Canada has never ceased to belong to her. The founders 
of Quebec and Montreal—once known as Ville-Marie—did no 
more than set the tone. The great Marian tradition of France met 
and mingled with the warmth of Irish love for Mary, so that today 
every diocese is filled with her shrines and her praise. 

May we conclude that message of greeting, then, with that 
eloquent apostrophe of Newman to Mary as he bids her take 
possession of a land that once was hers? The great Cardinal will 
pardon us, we feel sure, if we adapt his words to our hymn of 
thanksgiving for our three hundred years of grace, our paen of 
hope for a future where she will, as of old, ‘surge, prospere, 
procede et regna’. 


‘Arise, Mary, and go forth in thy strength into that North 
country, which has always been thine, and take possession once 
more of that land which has always known thee. Arise Mother of 
God, and with thy thrilling voice, speak to those who labour with 
child and are in pain, till the babe of grace leaps within them. 











ECCLESIA CANADIANA 


Shine on us, dear Lady, with thy bright countenance like the sun in 
its strength, O stella matutina, O harbinger of peace, till our year 
is one perpetual May. From thy sweet eyes, from thy pure smile, 
from thy majestic brow, let ten thousand influences rain down, not 
to confound or overwhelm, but to persuade, to win over thine 
enemies. O Mary, my hope, OMother undefiled, fulfil to us the 
promise of our Spring.’ 


ECCLESIA CANADIANA 


Past and Present 


By CONRAD M. J. F. SWAN! 





I: An Historical Background 


made at various times between the eleventh and sixteenth 
centuries by Norse, English and French explorers. Of these 
it was the last-named who were destined to establish permanently 
the Roman Communion in the country. The first recorded Mass 
was celebrated on the Gaspé coast on 7 July 1534, during a voy- 
age by Jacques Cartier. At intervals during the course of the re- 
mainder of that century sporadic but abortive French efforts 
were made at colonization in Acadia (modern Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick). It was not, however, until 1608 that an enduring 
settlement was established by Samuel de Champlain at Quebec 
which was a suitable site from which to control the St Lawrence: 
a waterway which, as was then believed, probably led to Asia.? 
As with most undertakings of such proportions, the coloniza- 
tion of New France, as it came to be called, was undertaken for a 
variety of motives. Adventure, exploration, trade, religion, and 
unrest all stimulated those interested in the colony to different and 
varying degrees. Of these the spread of the Gospel to the pagan 


[om earliest contact between Catholicism and Canada was 


1 Dr Swan is Assistant Professor of History and University Beadle at the Assump- 
tion University of Windsor, Ontario. 
* Hence the name of the Lachine rapids just west of Montreal. 
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was by no means the least important, as one would expect from 
a period in which the Counter-Reformation was in full tide. 
Franciscan Recollects were accordingly brought over by Cham- 
plain in 1615 not only to serve the French colonists, but also to 
evangelize the Iroquois, Algonquins, and Huron Indians. Among 
these priests Le Caron went west along the St Lawrence and up 
the Ottawa into the Huron country and his confrére d’Olbeau in 
the opposite direction to the Saguenay district among the Montag- 
nais. So began a missionary endeavour of epic proportions which 
has continued down to the present day; one which has spread as 
far West as the Siwash on the Pacific, and as far North as the 
Eskimo on the Arctic. Within a decade ef the coming of the 
Recollets, the Jesuits were invited to take part in this work. Jean de 
Brébeuf, Gabriel Lalemant, and some others arrived in 1625. 
Their labours, as illustrious as they were courageous, are recorded 
in the Jesuit Relations which, as a source of certain aspects of 
Canadian history, have a somewhat analagous position to Bede’s 
Historia Ecclesiastica Gentis Anglorum. 

The work was arduous and frequently disheartening, as seems 
to be the lot of any Indian missioner. For several the reward was a 
martyrdom, the tortures of which make fit reading for the strong 
of stomach only. A further difficulty for the missioner consisted in 
some actions of the authorities in the colony. In accordance with 
the Mercantile Theory, New France had been granted as a trade 
monopoly to a mercantile company who were responsible for the 
running of the colony. ‘These merchants experienced all the usual 
difficulties of keeping a new colony solvent, and as a consequence 
were none too scrupulous in some of their methods for obtaining 
furs from the natives. The result was that months of moral train- 
ing by the missioners were frequently undermined. 

Ultimately, at the urgent request of Champlain and the clergy, 
Louis XIII, at the instance of Richelieu, decided to grant the 
colony to a new group, the Company of One Hundred Associates, 
who undertook to give all possible assistance to the priests in their 
evangelistic work. No sooner had this change of autiority taken 
place than practically all the missioners were obliged to return to 
France with the capture by David Kirke of Acadia and Quebec 
in 1628 and 1629 respectively. However, four years later, by the 
Treaty of S. Germain-en-Laye, England restored Canada to 
France, and with the return of the Jesuits missionary work 
flourished for a time. Lejeune was now the local superior of the 
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Society, and in his opinion the best results would not be obtained 
by attempting to work among the migratory tribes but rather 
among those who had been persuaded to settle in one area. Two 
such missions were founded, one at Trois Riviéres and the other at 
Sillery near Quebec. In the meantime the Jesuits established 
themselves at Miscou, an Island in the Baie des Chaleurs, from 
which they worked among the inhabitants of Gaspé and Acadia; 
this mission was taken over again by the Recollets in 1664. 

Quebec itself continued to develop. The Ursulines arrived 
from France and made a beginning in the elementary education 
of girls; much aided by the generosity of Madame de la Peltrie, a 
devout and wealthy lady living in France. The Duchesse 
d’Aiguillon, niece of Cardinal Richelieu, endowed the Hétel Dieu, 
and Marie de |’Incarnation was placed in charge of this hospital. 

A further development which was largely religious in its 
inspiration was the founding of Montreal. The plan was devised 
in France by Jean Jacques Olier—the founder of the Sulpicians— 
and Jéréme de la Sauversi¢re who organized the Company of 
Notre Dame de Montreal. In 1640 it bought the island of Montreal 
from the Cormpany of One Hundred Associates, and two years 
later the first group of colonists landed there. The redoubtable 
Chomedey de Maisonneuve directed the foundation and develop- 
ment of the new colony. During the next thirty years his courage 
as well as that of Lambert Closse and Adam Dollard saved the 
settlement on many occasions from the savage onslaughts of the 
Iroquois. In the original party with Ma?sonneuve came Jeanne 
Mance, the first lay nurse in North America and the foundress of 
the Hotel Dieu Hospital in Montreal, or Ville Marie as it was then 
called. Some thirteen years later a plan of education—which has 
subsequently spread throughout the whole of North America— 
was inaugurated in this island colony with the arrival of Marguerite 
Bourgeoys, the foundress of the Congregation of Notre Dame. 

On the other hand, despite these encouraging developments, 
there were some pressing problems. The population of the colony 
increased little, as the Company of One Hundred Associates had 
failed in their undertaking to bring out three hundred settlers and 
three priests each year. In turn this Company, as was its prede- 
cessor, was faced by the continual financial drain of maintaining 
a new colony, and so absorbed itself in trade and neglected immi- 
gration. France was engaged in the Thirty Years’ War and so had 
little time for this far-away colony. The Iroquois Indians, the im- 
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placable enemy of the French, became bolder each year and 
Quebec itself was threatened. A spirited campaign against them 
was conducted, therefore, by Charles de Montmagny in 1641. It 
was not surprising that with bankruptcy, isolation and danger 
facing the colony thoughts turned to possible solutions for these 
problems. One such plan seems to have been a proposal that 
Canada should be sold by France to the Order of Malta, as was 
St Kitts in 1652. It appeared as if an imperial role in the New 
World, analagous to that of the Teutonic Knights in the Baltic 
some three centuries before, was about to begin under the Cross of 
Rhodes and Malta. However, before the necessary arrangements 
could be concluded de Montagny was recalled to France, and in 
1663 Louis XIV abolished the Company of One Hundred Asso- 
ciates, declaring New France to be a Royal Province. The Govern- 
ment henceforth was to be vested in a Sovereign Council which 
consisted of the Governor, the Bishop, and five Councillors. This 
body was subsequently enlarged and after 1703 included an Inten- 
dent, an Attorney-General, a Clerk and twelve Councillors. 

An ecclesiastical alteration in government coincided with the 
civil change, for in 1659 the first Vicar Apostolic of New France 
arrived, in the person of Francois de Montmorency Laval. In the 
male line he was a member of a cadet branch of the Montmor- 
encies and in the female of the Plantagenets. Upon taking-up his 
appointment Laval found, however, that his jurisdiction was con- 
tested by the Archbishop of Rouen, who recalled that up to this 
time his authority in New France had been unquestioned; that he 
already had a Vicar General, de Queylus, resident there; that he 
had not been notified of Laval’s appointment by the Holy See; and 
that he had sent a number of missioners and settlers to the colony. 
The difficulties were finally resolved in 1674 when Pope Clement 
X created the See of Quebec: the third diocese erected in the New 
World after Greenland, 1126, and Mexico City, 1528. The bis- 
hopric depended directly upon Rome, and Laval was made its 
first incumbent. Scon after his appointment the newly created 
Ordinary made de Queylus the Vicar General of the Diocese. 

Laval’s pastorate was marked by a constant struggle with the 
civil authorities over traffic in spirituous liquors, which he con- 
sidered was threatening in general the welfare of New France and 
in particular the civilization and salvation of the Indians. Excom- 
munication was threatened against those who fostered this trade, 
with the result that relations were much strained with such 
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Governors as de Avaugour, de Mézy, and Frontenac as well as 
with the Intendent Talon. Acrimony was not, however, the sole 
note of Laval’s administration, and much was gained of a less 
contentious nature. In 1668 he opened a preparatory seminary; 
and in order to answer, at least in part, the lack of priests, par- 
ticularly around Quebec, he established a Theological Seminary 
some ten years later. Missionary work proceeded apace between 
1660 and 1680, indirectly much assisted by two campaigns against 
the Iroquois in 1665-6, which reduced them to inaction in many 
parts during the following twenty years. The Jesuits established 
missions on Lake Superior, Lake Huron and Lake Ontario as well 
as on the southern shore of the St Lawrence. Claude Dablon and 
Jacques Marquette founded another at Sault Ste Marie, and 
Charles Albanel penetrated as far north as Hudson Bay. The 
Sulpicians pushed on into that area which lies between the Illinois 
and Ohio rivers, while in 1673 Louis Jolliet and Marquette set out 
on their celebrated exploration of the Mississippi. The Recollets also 
were not inactive and established four missions: Trois Riviéres, 
Ile Percée, Riviére S Jean, and Fort Frontenac (later known as 
Kingston). 

In 1684 Laval retired and was succeeded by Jean-Baptiste de la 
Croix de Chevriéres de Saint Vallier who had been a chaplain of 
Louis XIV. Always a man of action, Saint Vallier, by means of his 
pastoral letters, was a moving spirit in the defence of Quebec when 
in 1690 Admiral Phipps with thirty-two ships besieged the city. 

This was the beginning of a period in which the determination 
of the French to remove the British from North America was 
equalled only by the British determination to remain. The popula- 
tion of the colony was small—42,000 as late as 1739, compared 
with the 262,000 New Englanders as early as 1706—with the con- 
sequence that the preservation of a French Canada during the 
impending struggle, depended, in great measure, upon the wise use 
of such strength as she herself had. England’s attention was first 
directed against Acadia, and in 1710 Port Royal fell. Three years 
later, by the Treaty of Utrecht, France surrendered to Great 
Britain Acadia, Newfoundland, and the Hudson Bay Territory. 
Missionary activity, particularly in the first two, did not cease, but 
for a time was’ impeded by the new government. Saint Vallier 
lived on through all these changes of civil status in parts of his 
diocese and finally died in 1727 leaving, among other monuments 
to his administration, the General Hospital at Quebec. 
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During the remaining thirty years of French rule four Bishops 
were appointed to the See: Duplessis Mornay, who never came to 
Canada; Dosquet, who directed particular attention to the ques- 
tion of education; de l’Auberiviére, who died aged twenty-nine 
from typhoid fever contracted while ministering to the sick during 
the voyage over from France; and finally de Pontbriand, who died 
just before Quebec was taken by the English following Wolfe’s 
victory at the Battle of the Plains of Abraham in 1759. 

By the Treaty of Paris in 1763 New France passed under the 
sovereignty of a State which was Protestant both in establishment 
and sentiment, and in which the dominant partner was the tradi- 
tional enemy of France. On the surface, the survival of the 65,000 
new subjects of the British Crown as cither French or Roman 
Catholic, or both, did not appear hopeful. As events transpired, 
however, Catholicism benefited by the coming of British rule. 
Within thirty years the Church in France had been torn apart by 
the French Revolution and the French-Canadians found them- 
selves under the protection of Britain, the great bulwark against 
the Revolutionary tide. Further, although the British Government 
was somewhat hostile to the Church in Canada, at first, neverthe- 
less, the Treaty had conceded the free exercise of the Roman 
Catholic religion in such matters as the right of priests and mis- 
sioners to perform their pastoral duties; and the ratification of this 
document coincided with the period in English history which 
experienced a growing sentiment within public opinion against 
the worst features of the proscription of Roman Catholicism 
within the King’s realms. The Treaty stated that, 


His Britannic Majesty agrees to grant the liberty of the Cath- 
olic religion to the inhabitants of Canada and will in consequence 
“pls the most precise and most effectual orders that his new 

oman Catholic subjects may profess the worship of their religion 
according to the rites of the Romish Church, as far as the laws of 


Great Britain permit. 


However, a strict implementation of this last clause would have 
nullified the former in view of the fact that in 1763 the first grant 
of any form of legal status to Catholics in Great Britain was not to 
be made for another fifteen years, by the Roman Catholic Relief 
Act of 1778. It is not surprising, therefore, to note that a policy of 
making their new fellow-subjects English in both language and 
religion was considered by the British and Colonial Governments; 
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a result to be achieved by legislation rather than by violence. How- 
ever, it is equally true that the colonial governors, who were left 
with considerable discretionary powers, usually exercised their 
authority in a moderate and beneficient manner. In general the 
French-Canadian clergy for their part supported the new, lawfully 
constituted civil authority, while at the same time resisting any 
attempts of this same power to interfere in matters which they 
considered the prerogative of the Church. 

Within a few years the British Government agreed to the 
appointment of a new Ordinary, and accordingly the Abbé Briand 
was consecrated in France and returned to Canada under the title 
of Superintendent—that of Bishop being reserved for the head of the 
Church of England in Canada. One of Briand’s immediate pro- 
blems was the possible extinction of the Religious Orders, as they 
were not permitted to take novices, while in 1774 the Jesuits and 
Recollets were dispossessed. Further, it was illegal for the Superin- 
tendent to recruit priests in England or France, although this 
situation was somewhat alleviated after 1793 when the Govern- 
ment permitted priests exiled by the French Revolution to come to 
Canada. 

In the meantime, the removal of the French threat in North 
America by the Treaty of Paris had encouraged the discontented 
in the Thirteen Colonies to become more and more importunate 
in their demands against England. It was, therefore, of the utmost 
importance to stabilize the situation in Canada and so obtain the 
co-operation of a loyal colony there. Accordingly, Sir Guy Carleton, 
the first Lord Dorchester, formulated certain liberal proposals for 
the granting of statutory religious liberties, and these were incor- 
porated in the Quebec Act of 1774.1 The passage and content of 
this legislation was denounced vociferously by many in the Thir- 
teen Colonies, with the result that when the American Revolu- 
tionaries attacked Quebec in 1775 they found the French- 
Canadians, led by Briand and the clergy, loyal to the British 
Crown. Not even a Jesuit sent in the interests of the Continental 
Congress was able to shake this resolve. 

The chief problem of the next Superintendent, Denaut, con- 
cerned the activities of a strong private party in the colony who 
wished to introduce certain changes which ultimately would have 


1 Four years before the first Roman Catholic Relief Act, 1778, for Great Britain, 
which was occasioned by the desire of the home Government to obtain the services of 
Roman Catholic Scottish Highlanders to assist in the military effort against the 
American Revolutionaries. 
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deprived the French of both their institutions and their religion. 
Monk, the Chief Justice, Sewell, the Attorney-General, Mountain, 
the Anglican Bishop, and Ryland, the Civil Secretary of the 
Governors of Canada, were the leaders. They wished for State 
control in the erection of parishes and the appointment of parish 
priests, and also the establishment of an exclusively Protestant 
school system. Denaut’s resistance was successful in the end, and it 
fell to the lot of his successor, Plessis, to achieve the complete civil 
recognition of both Bishop and clergy without forfeiting any of the 
rights or privileges of the Church in religion or education. During 
the War of 1812, Plessis, animated by wholehearted loyalty to the 
Crown, urged resistance to the American invaders through a series 
of vigorous pastorals. The French-Canadians fought valiantly 
alongside the British troops, and at the Battle of Chateauguay,' 
under the command of Charles Michel d’Irumberry de Salaberry, 
gained one of the few decisive victories of that war. In recognition 
of this loyalty of the Roman Catholics Plessis was granted a seat on 
the Legislative Council and his title of Bishop recognized for the 
first time. Later he gained the Government’s approval of the 
creation of Vicariates Apostolic in Upper Canada, Nova Scotia, 
and Prince Edward Island. In 1819 the Government further 
agreed to his elevation as Archbishop of the Metropolitan See of 
Quebec. 

At this time, since the Constitutional Act of 1791, Canada was 
divided into two provinces: Upper and Lower Canada, roughly 
Ontario and Quebec as we know them today. There were certain 
difficulties, however, over the administration of this arrangement, 
and some considered that both provinces should be reunited again. 
Nevertheless many French-Canadians feared the possibility of 
undue influence in their affairs by the Protestants of Upper 
Canada should this proposal be implemented. Plessis organized 
formidable resistance as well as a petition signed by some 60,000 
against the scheme. This document was carried to London by 
Papineau and Neilson in 1822, when a Bill for the union of the two 
provinces was before Parliament, with the result that the proposed 
legislation was withdrawn. This was, nevertheless, only a tem- 
porary postponement, as union came about in 1841 and, contrary 
to all expectations, particularly on the French-Canadian side, the 
liberty and progress of Catholicism in Canada continued. Lord 
Elgin, the then Governor, used his great influence in order to make 


1 26 October 1813. 
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the union acceptable to the Catholics and through his instru- 
mentality an important enunciation of the principle of religious 
liberty in the country was made by the Act of 1851 which states 
that the, 


free exercise and enjoyment of profession and religious worship, 
without distinction or preference, are permitted by the constitution 
and laws of this province of Canada to all the subjects of Her 
Majesty in the said province. 


Under the impetus of this Act one notes a rapid increase of 
religious communities: five for men and sixteen for women, which 
either arose in Canada or came from France. This mid-century 
period also witnessed an increase of six dioceses which included 
Toronto, Ottawa, Halifax, and St John, Newfoundland.! Primary, 
secondary and higher education also made progress at the same 
time and some eleven colleges were founded, which included 
Ottawa, St Michael’s, Toronto, St Francis Xavier, Antigonish, St 
Dunstan’s, Prince Edward Island, and Assumption, Windsor.? 
Laval was inaugurated as a University by Royal Charter in 1852, 
as was Ottawa by one from the Government of United Canada in 
1866. 

So far the discussion has concerned itself in the main with the 
French-speaking Church in East Canada. However, there were 
other developments in the ecclesiastical history of the country 
which should be considered. These arose from the arrival in 
Canada after 1783 of the United Empire Loyalists—those 
Americans who refused to live in the newly created Republic of 
the United States of America. They settled in various parts of 
Eastern Canada, and two separate provinces were created for 
them: New Brunswick in 1784, and Upper Canada in 1791. In the 
main, the United Empire Loyalists were Protestants although 
there were some distinguished Catholics among them, who in- 
cluded Alexander Macdonell, Speaker of the Legislative Assembly 
of Upper Canada, and a member of a Jacobite family; another 
was James Baby, Inspector-General of the same province; a 
moving spirit in the Family Compact, and one of a number of 
French-Canadians who moved to the British side of the river 
when Detroit was surrendered to the Americans in 1796. The 
Church in Upper Canada was organized by a kinsman and a 


1In 1841, 1847, 1842 and 1847 respectively. 
* In 1848, 1852, 1853, 1855 and 1857 respectively. 
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namesake of the Speaker, a man of many parts—priest, soldier, 
and colonizer. During the French Revolutionary wars, the 
Reverend Mr Alexander Macdonell had raised his Catholic 
Highlanders as the Glengarry Fencibles who then saw service in 
the pacification of Ireland during and after the Rebellion of 1798. 
Upon discharge they were given grants of land in what is now 
Glengarry County, Ontario, and to their new holdings Macdonell 
accompanied his flock in 1803. He was soon appointed Vicar 
General, and in the War of 1812 mustered the Glengarry Fencibles 
once again, this time in the defence of Canada. For his services he 
was appointed to the Legislative Council of the Province, and in 
1823 was consecrated as Bishop of Upper Canada with his seat at 
Kingston the provincial capital.! So began the organized develop- 
ment of an important part of the English-speaking Church in 
Canada. 

While the Church was developing in the East during the last 
two decades of the French regime, the first missioners penetrated 
into the Prairies which lie to the west of the Great Lakes. A group 
of Jesuits, including Claude Cocquart, accompanied the explorer, 
Francois, Chevalier de Vérendrye, during his exploration of the 
West between 1733 and 1741. All on that memorable occasion 
suffered extreme hardships, and some twenty were massacred by 
the Sioux. 

The permanent establishment of the Church in the West? was 
not accomplished, however, until well on in the nineteenth 
century. In 1811 a group of Lord Selkirk’s Scottish colonists came 
to Prince Rupert’s Land on the shores of the Hudson Bay and 
next year proceeded south under Captain Miles Macdonell to 
establish their settlement on the Red River. Soon difficulties arose 
among the heterogeneous inhabitants of this area between, on the 
one hand, the French and Métis of the Northwest Company, and 
on the other hand, the English, Irish, but mainly Scots of the Hud- 
son Bay Company. Apart from other considerations this difficult 
situation was the immediate cause which determined Macdonell, 
a Catholic, to obtain some priests for this wild community. With 
the aid of Selkirk, a request to Bishop Plessis of Quebec had the 


1 It is interesting to note that his epi ring was a pate from the future 


William IV. Probably it should also be mentioned that Macdonnell’s Co-adjutor was 
the a with a Canadian preferment to become a Cardinal: Thomas Weld, of 
Lulw Castle, Dorset. 
* This area stretched from the Great Lakes to the Pacific and included both Prince 
Rupert’ s Land and the Oregan Territory. 
Of mixed French and Indian blood. 
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desired effect and in 1818 the first permanent Western Canadian 
Mission was established on the banks of the Red River. Among 
the first priests to serve this country was Joseph Norbert Prov- 
encher, who was consecrated Bishop within two years of the 
coming of the mission. His active pastorate included the encour- 
agement of education and agriculture, the recruitment of further 
priests to assist in his work and the despatch of missioners to the 
Pacific coast. In 1857 two dioceses were erected in the West, St 
Boniface,! and Vancouver Island, with Provencher and Modeste 
Demers, respectively, as the first Bishops. 

Among those invited by Provencher to assist in evangelizing 
this huge area were the Oblates of Mary Immaculate, who found 
in this area the scene of, probably, their most distinguished 
labours. In the history of the opening of the West the part played 
by the Oblates is conspicuous. Albert Lacombe’s prevention of 
attack by the Blackfoot tribe upon the construction gangs as they 
laid the rails of the Canadian Pacific Railway westwards across the 
Prairies, and, again, his good offices which persuaded the Western 
Tribes not to join in the North-west Rebellion, are typical, if 
somewhat dramatic, examples of the type of influence exercised 
by these men. Another of their number was the celebrated 
Alexandre Taché, successor to Provencher and later the first Arch- 
bishop of St Boniface.? His pastorate witnessed the end of the rule 
of the Hudson Bay Company in Prince Rupert’s Land, and its 
transference to that of the Dominion of Canada. This change was 
in part the cause of the Riel Rebellion in 1869: a situation which 
at best can be described as a confusion of half-breed-French, loyal 
French, English half-breeds, Scottish settlers, provisional govern- 
ments, Sioux on the warpath, assemblies, delegates, American 
sympathizers, and Irishmen at large. Taché hurried home from 
Rome at the urgent request of the Canadian Government in order 
to pour oil on the tempestuous waters of the Red River. He was 
particularly successful on this occasion, although even his good 
offices proved of no avail when he attempted to prevent the second 
Riel Rebellion in 1885. On the other hand, during his regime, 
development of the Church in the West proceeded as steadily as 
political and other circumstances would allow, but to a great ex- 
tent it was during this period that the foundations were laid for the 
present administration of Western Canada which includes four 


1 Now in the Province of Manitoba. 
* Created an archbishopric in 1871. 
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ecclesiastical provinces of the Latin Rite alone. The Ukrainians 
also, who have their own Slavonic Rite, have two of their three 
Canadian bishoprics in this part of the country as well as their 
archiepiscopal seat at Winnipeg. 

The West is, further, the scene of a constitutional incident 
celebrated in Canadian history: the Manitoba School Question. 
In 1869 Manitoba entered Confederation, and for the next twenty- 
one years the existence of Catholic Separate Schools within the 
province continued, as before, without official opposition. How- 
ever, in 1890, for complex reasons which need not be discussed 
here, the provincial government abolished not only the French 
language in school, courts, and legislature,! but also the Catholic 
Separate Schools system.? Such action appeared to be a contra- 
vention of a part of that Statute which is the foundation of the 
Dominion: the British North America Act of 1867. Concerning 
education this Act stipulated that no legislation was to be made 
against ‘any right or privilege with respect to Denominational 
Schools which any class of persons have by law in the province at 
the union’.* The controversy which raged over what the Catholics 
claimed to be a constitutional violation was long and acrimonious. 
Greenway, the Provincial Premier, was supported by the judge- 
ment of the Supreme Court of Canada; although, on the other 
hand, the Privy Council of the United Kingdom held that the 
Catholics were entitled to an indemnity. The whole question, 
which was a matter of particular debate certainly up to the end 
of the last century, was never settled to the satisfaction of the 
Catholics, and, although Sir Wilfred Laurier did attempt some 
form of compromise, the Separate Schools were not restored. 

So far in this article the growth of the Church in Quebec, 
Ontario and Western Canada has been discussed, which leaves the 
Atlantic Provinces to be considered. The Jesuits appear to have 
been active here in early missionary work in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, but it was not until the eighteenth that one can consider the 
Church to have been properly organized in this area. In 1611 two 
Jesuits, Pierre Biard and Ennemond Massé, established themselves 
at Port Royal. Two years later that settkement was destroyed by 
the English and for the next century and a half the Maritimes 
were, in part or in whole, intermittently under French and English 


1 Statutes of Manitoba 1890, C. 14. 
® Ibid., C. 38. 
* Section 93(1). 
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sovereignty as a prize of war. The supremacy of the French meant 
the encouragement of missionary endeavour; that of the English, 
its legal proscripton. Nevertheless, the work of such celebrated 
missioners as Chrestian Le Clercq, Pierre Maillard, and Jean Louis 
Loutre bore fruit, and in 1773 Superintendent Briand of Quebec 
was able to appoint a Vicar General for what is now Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick. After the American Revolution the penal 
legislation was repealed and a new era dawned for the Church in 
the Maritimes particularly with the arrival of Scottish and Irish 
Catholic immigrants. By 1817 Halifax was the seat of the Vicariate 
Apostolic of Nova Scotia, and within thirty-five years it had be- 
come an archdiocese.! 

During the century following the voyage of discovery of 
Columbus, various English, French and Portuguese explorers 
brought about a certain contact between Roman Catholicism and 
Newfoundland. However, the first attempt to establish the Church 
permanently on that island was made in 1621 by the Jacobean 
convert, Sir George Calvert, first Lord Baltimore, who founded 
the Ferryland colony there which was serveg by Jesuits. After 
some years it was decided to remove the settlement to a more 
equitable region, and eventually this resolution issued in the 
founding of Maryland by the second Baron in 1632. The French 
first settled on the shores of Placentia Bay and when Laval was 
appointed to New France in 1657 Newfoundland was included 
within his jurisdiction. When in 1713, by the Treaty of Utrecht, 
the island was ceded by France to Great Britain, Newfoundland 
came within the Vicariate Apostolic of the London District. For 
a time, therefore, the redoubtable Richard Challoner held the cura 
animarum of the Catholic Newfoundlanders. Three years after his 
death a separate Vicar Apostolic was appointed for the colony, in 
the person of James O’Donell, in 1781. 

This then must suffice as an historical background for some 
observations upon the contemporary\Church in Canada. The very 
breadth and scope of the subject have‘precluded those details and 
qualifications so desirable in an historical discussion, but quite 
impossible in a general article such as this. Some skeletal indica- 
tions must therefore serve as best they can. 


Diocese of Halifax in 1842; Archdiocese in 1852. 
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II. Some Contemporary Considerations 


Church in Canada consists of fourteen Metropolitan Pro- 

vinces; one Archbishopric (Winnipeg) immediately subject 
to the Holy See; thirty-seven Dioceses; eight Vicariates Apostolic; 
and one abbacy nullius. All of these concern the Latin Rite. There 
are also one Archbishopric and three Dioceses for the Ukrainian 
Rite. Since 1886 one of the Ordinaries has usually been a Cardinal; 
a tradition following from the reception of the red hat by Arch- 
bishop Taschereau of Quebec at the instance of Cardinal 
Manning, Archbishop of Westminster. There are now two mem- 
bers of the Sacred College: His Eminence James Charles Car- 
dinal McGuigan, Archbishop of Toronto, and His Eminence Paul 
Emile Cardinal Léger, Archbishop of Montreal. At Ottawa there 
has been an Apostolic Delegation for the past sixty years; while at 
the Vatican Canada has relied, so far, upon the good offices of the 
British Minister. 

Among the regular clergy the non-contemplatives—the Basi- 
lians, Franciscans, Jesuits, Oblates, Redemptorists and other 
similar religious—are the more numerous; the contemplatives have 
but five abbeys (three Benedictine and two Cistercian). 

As a body the clergy are probably second to none in their 
devotion to their apostolic duties and the purity of their lives. 
They receive a technical and vocational seminary training which, 
although somewhat formal, would appear to be generally adequate 
for pastoral work. Some have the added advantage of reading the 
humanities at one or other of the universities. They are accorded 
by the laity a personal reverence and respect to a degree found, it 
would seem, in Ireland and the United States only. In many 
ways they are closely associated with their parishioners, and it is 
probably true to say that any gap which may exist between the 
clergy and the industrial proletariat is so small as to constitute no 
major problem. Anti-clericalism, in the usual sense of that term, 
does not apparently exist. In general the material fabric of 
churches is excellently maintained: be they such gems of archi- 
tecture as the eighteenth-century transeptal parish church at 
Lachenaie in the Province of Quebec, or the strikingly modern 
St Anthony’s at West Vancouver, British Columbia. The facilities 


[cre the ecclesiastical organization of the Catholic 
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provided for the reception of the Sacraments could hardly be im- 
proved; annual Retreats and Days of Recollection are common; 
on the other hand, however, the average parish sermon is of in- 
different quality. The larger parishes are often run with consider- 
able executive ability: the card-index, the collection envelope, 
and the door-to-door census being frequently employed. 

Communities of nuns are numerous, despite the difficulty, ex- 
perienced throughout the world, of obtaining as many novices as 
in the past. Certainly among the French-Canadians at least, it is 
usual for each family to have one or more members in religion. 
Enclosed Orders such as the Carmelites are to be found, but the 
Ursulines, Holy Names nuns, Sisters of St Anne, Grey Nuns (a 
Canadian foundation) and other similar Orders are better repre- 
sented. Their interests include educational establishments at all 
levels—both of general and particular instruction—orphanages, 
convents of refuge, and other charitable institutions. Hospitals, 
sanatoria, and dispensaries conducted by nuns are of common 
occurrence throughout the country. They have a well-merited 
reputation for the excellence of their medical work and are 
patronized by those of all religions. The hospitallery, first-aid, and 
similar services provided by the Canadian Catholics have been 
further increased of late by the work of the Knights of Malta, par- 
ticularly since the incorporation of their Canadian Association by 
an Act of the Federal Parliament in 1953. 

Difficult though it is to compute religious statistics, one would 
probably be not too wide of the mark in saying that there are 
about seven million Catholics in Canada, constituting something 
over 44 per cent of the total population, the largest Catholic group 
in the Commonwealth. This year Her Majesty has appointed a 
Catholic as Governor-General— Major-General George Vanier, 
the father of a Cistercian monk. 

Concerning the social composition of the Catholics of Canada, 
in Quebec one could almost say that everyone from the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor downwards is a Catholic. The only exception there 
would be a relatively small Anglo-Saxon Protestant element in 
the larger cities such as Montreal and Quebec. The result is that 
in the remainder of the Province the possibility of a conversion is 
so rare that when one does take place attentive reading of the 
rituale is necessary. Indeed, some ten years ago, when an English 
lady who had married a French-Canadian soldier during the 
1914-18 War was received into the Church, the greatest possible 
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interest was caused by such a phenomenon: the local Archbishop 
performed the various attendant ceremonies; the city newspaper 
carried on the front page a long explanation and commentary on 
conversion; and her new fellow parishioners gave a féte d’honneur 
presided over by the Ordinary. 

In the remainder of the country—loosely described as English- 
speaking Canada—the situation is more complex. It is true to say 
that there are Roman Catholics within all three broad classes of 
society, but it would be equally true to say that in many areas 
their proportion increases considerably in the middle and working 
classes. This non-French-speaking element is made up of different 
racial origins in which the North European predominate: Irish, 
Scottish, German, Ukrainian, Dutch, and Polish. English and 
Anglo-Irish Catholics are rare except on Vancouver Island, 
British Columbia. The Scots are mainly in the Maritimes although 
there are some French-speaking families of Scottish lineage in the 
Eastern Townships: the descendants of soldiers who, when 
stationed in Quebec after 1759, married the daughters of local 
families. Germans first came to Nova Scotia in the mid-eighteenth 
century, although the origin of the Catholic element among them 
dates mainly from about a century later. The Ukrainians, during 
the early part of this century, and particularly in the 1920s, after 
the overthrow of their independent State, usually went to that 
part of Canada most like their former home: the vast limitless 
steppes of the Prairies. The Dutch immigration in large numbers 
is of comparatively recent origin and continues today. Each 
Polish rebellion in the nineteenth century brought a fresh group of 
Szlachta and their peasantry to Canada, as did the Second World 
War. Of non-French-speaking Catholics whose lineage is Southern 
European, the Italians are probably the most numerous. In iso- 
lated instances they have a long association with Canada which 
stretches back to the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. They 
started to enter the country in considerable numbers, however, 
in 1881 and succeeding years when a large labour force was 
needed for the construction of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 
They continue to immigrate today, much assisted by their 
relations who have already established themselves in the 
country. 

Among all these, the Irish occupy a special place and have 
given that particular Hibernian ethos which is characteristic of 
this section of the Canadian Church. The number of Bishops of 
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Irish descent is particularly significant; and, although somewhat 
more facetiously, one might recall—as a measure of the formative 
influence of this element—the second-generation blond Slavs who 
dye their hair green on St Patrick’s Day. The main period of Irish 
immigration was during the first half of the nineteenth century; 
after that they went; in the main, to the United States. Some 
came to Canada after the Rebellion of 1798 or the famines of the 
early 1800s, others as part of group settlement arrangements, like 
those from County Cork who colonized the country about Peter- 
borough, Ontario. Indeed, by the middle of the last century they 
were more numerous in Eastern Canada than either the English 
or Scots—a fact not unrelated to the hopes of those responsible for 
the Fenian Raids from the United States. These expectations 
were rudely dashed, however, by most of their quondam com- 
patriots. The invaders’ incomprehension at this hostile reception 
is, probably, equalled only by that of those less acquainted with 
the subtleties of the Irish mind who, when they ask to see the 
largest Union Jack flying in Quebec City nowadays, are directed 
to St Patrick’s Church on the Grande Allée. 

Many observers would describe, with justice, the laity as 
generally devout and pious; frequentation of the Sacraments is 
considerable, and, particularly on Sundays, the number of com- 
municants is high—including a large proportion of young men in 
their twenties and thirties. In Quebec it is a common practice 
among merchants to open their business premises with a formal 
blessing, and in many parts of the country restaurateurs have 
printed on their paper table napkins three blessings for meals— 
Catholic, Protestant and Jewish.! 

The laity take little, if any, part in the running of the Church, 
but are generally active in such peripheral and charitable associa- 
tions as the two Sociétés Saint Jean Baptiste, the Knights of 
Columbus, the Society of St Vincent de Paul, and the Catholic 
Women’s League. In politics they are to be found in all the main 
parties, although during the last fifty years, for various historical 
reasons, the Liberal party has received much support, particularly 
from the French-Canadians. The present situation is much less 


1 Many of the common attitudes in Eastern Canada are Christian as distinct from 
secular and express themselves in various ways. For example, in the overwhelmingly 
Catholic Province of Quebec and predominantly Protestant Province of Newfound- 
land there are no divorce courts; those wishing to have a divorce must obtain an Act 
of the Federal Parliament at Ottawa. At another level one might mention the recent 
distribution of a prayer card, asking for the grace to be a careful driver, made by an 
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clear. They have produced several statesmen of eminence includ- 
ing three Prime Ministers: Sir John Thomspon,! Sir Wilfred 
Laurier,? Mr Louis St Laurent;* and also the great and lyrical 
advocate of Confederation, Thomas D’Arcy McGee, who because 
of his unequivocal denunciation of the Fenian Raiders has the 
tragic distinction of being the only victim of a political assassina- 
tion in Canadian history.‘ 

A long-standing tradition exists whereby Catholics follow the 
profession of arms. They constitute whole regiments, such as the 
Royal XXII*™; and during the last three and a half centuries the 
careers, to mention but a few, of Chomedey de Maissonneuve, 
Charles de Salaberry, John Macdonell and the present Governor- 
General-designate, Major-General George Vanier, have been out- 
standing for military gallantry. Typical also as examples of this 
frequent avocation were the five hundred Canadians in the Papal 
Zouaves of Pius IX. Their high-spirited audacity earned them the 
sobriquet of les diables du Bon Dieu, and upon arriving back in 
Canada in 1870 they immediately offered their services to the 
Crown against the Fenian Raiders. 

Education is a further considerable interest of Catholics, and 
their institutions are maintained at all levels: primary, secondary 
and higher. As education falls within the competence of each 
province, there are some ten variations in school arrangements 
particularly at the primary and secondary levels. In Quebec, 
Ontario, Saskatchewan, and Alberta there are two kinds of 
governmentally supported schools: the Government or Public 
Schools, as they would be called, and the Separate Schools. The 
Separate School System provides education of a type acceptable 
to a religious minority within the province concerned. In Ontario, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta this refers to the Catholics, whereas in 
Quebec it refers to the Protestants. In the latter province the 
Government schools are Catholic. The Separate Schools are sup- 
ported by public grants from the Treasury as well as by local tax- 
ation of dissentient ratepayers. In Ontario the individual ratepayer 
has the legal right to decide whether he will pay his taxes as a Public 
or Separate School supporter; further he may change this decision 
if he so wishes. In the other three provinces once a Separate School 


1 1892-94; a Conservative and a convert to Catholicism. 

® 1896-1911; a Liberal and the first French-Canadian Prime Minister. 

le | 7; a Liberal. 

* Shot, 1868. The threat of the Fenian raiders from the United States was at its 
height in the 1860s. 
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is established this right of discretion does not exist. In Saskatch- 
ewan and Alberta the Separate Schools are comparatively few in 
number as they are impractical where the Catholic population is 
comparatively small and scattered. Allusion has been made, 
already, to the situation in Manitoba. 

In the Maritime provinces, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and 
Prince Edward Island, there is no Separate School System, all 
schools are nominally Public. However, by a gentleman’s agree- 
ment it is understood that certain schools will be Roman Catholic, 
as to all intents and purposes they are today. 

In British Columbia no public funds from the governmental 
treasury are allocated to any school where any religious training 
or denominational control exists. This has been the situation in 
this province from a time prior to its entry into Confederation, 
1871. 

On the other hand in Newfoundland education is mainly on 
a denominational basis, very much as it was in England before the 
passage of the Forster Act in 1870. There schools which are con- 
ducted by the Roman Catholics, the Anglicans, the members of 
the United Church of Canada and the like, are supported by 
Government grants, but not from local taxation. 

There are also in all parts of the country private, entirely fee- 
paying schools both at the primary and secondary levels, some of 
which are partially for boarders, while others are wholly so. One 
such school, Loyola College in Montreal, is probably analagous 
to what would be termed in England a Public School. 

The Catholic schools, whether supported by provincial govern- 
ment grants or not, are staffed both by religious and by laymen. 
Of these the former predominate, and probably among the 
religious those of Orders for women constitute by far the greater 
number. The standard of academic education in these primary 
and secondary schools varies considerably, as one would expect 
with so many different systems, circumstances and ends in view. 
In some the standard is good, but in others it is not always com- 
mensurate with the devotion of the teachers. Of late, however, 
where they have been encouraged to obtain adequate academic, 
professional and technical qualifications, there has been a marked 
improvement. At the university level some twenty-seven houses of 
Higher Learning and thirteen universities are maintained by 
Catholics. Among those which have attained an international 
reputation for scholarship one should mention Laval University, 
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Quebec, St Michael’s College in the University of Toronto, and 
the Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies, also in Toronto. At 
this level several interesting experiments have been inaugurated 
not without encouraging results. The affiliation of a sectarian 
college with an undenominational university is now a fairly com- 
mon system in Canada, and this arrangement was begun when 
St Michael’s College, alone among denominational houses, 
affiliated itself with the University of Toronto in 1881. The 
Basilians were responsible for this step, which at the time was con- 
sidered novel in the extreme, and recently they have inaugurated 
a further tdtonnement which is being followed with the greatest 
interest. This concerns the Assumption University of Windsor, 
whose government is vested ultimately in the Basilian Congrega- 
tion by an Act of the Legislature of Ontario;' and it is with this 
University that Canterbury College—an Anglican House—has 
been affiliated since 1957. This relationship in academic institu- 
tions is believed to be unique. 

It will be appreciated that it is particularly difficult to speak 
in general terms about Canada, or any aspect of its life which is to 
be found throughout the whole country. The reasons for this are 
several, but among them one might note the geographical fact 
that it is the largest country in the New World, which makes for 
serious problems arising from the vast distances, climatic differ- 
ences, and local geographical variations; further, on the cultural- 
political side, it is true to say that Canada is very much more of a 
state than a single homogeneous nation with a common religion, 
language, history, and racial origin. The complexities to which 
such a situation gives rise are reflected as much among the Cath- 
olics as the other communities. For example, one is struck by 
the particular division between those of the French-speaking 
Church and their other co-religionists. In many ways the French- 
Canadians are a nation to themselves. That the genealogies of 
almost the entire race can be contained within the seven-volume 
monumental work of Tanquay, Duzctionnaire généalogiques des 
Familles canadiennes, is a measure of their homogeneity. They are, 
given the differences of geographical location and political circum- 
stance, what France might have been had there been no Revolu- 
tion, but rather a gradual, organic evolution of society in which 
the Church was an integral part. The most eminently civilized 


1 9. Elizabeth II, 111, and 4-5. Elizabeth II, 94. Assumption was originally incor- 
porated in 1858 (22 Victoria, 196). 
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and the naively rude are to be found among them: elegant salons 
of Montreal; recondite discussions at Laval; Ungava loggers and 
miners so near to nature; Moliére, Racine and the other classics 
from Woolworths; and devotions at the miraculous shrine of Ste 
Anne de Beaupré are all part of the fabric of their life. They are 
passionately devoted to their institutions, their language and their 
religion. Some observers hold that the only indigenous culture in 
Canada is to be found in their province of Quebec. Be that as it 
may, there is no doubt that the Church is one of the most impor- 
tant formative and continuing influences among this people. It 
seems true to say also that one at least of the attitudes which gives 
French-Canadian Catholicism its particular characteristic con- 
cerns a certain austerity, one might almost say puritanism, in 
certain questions of theology—as in Ireland. So, for example in 
Quebec films are somewhat rigorously censored and young persons 
are not admitted to the cinema until sixteen. 

There is no doubt that the ethos of the two sections of the 
Canadian Church differ, and, at times, the degree of understand- 
ing between the two could probably be greater than it is. On the 
other hand, it is difficult to describe the remainder of the Church 
in Canada in broad terms because of its diverse racial composition 
and hence cultural assumptions. It constitutes a minority and so 
has many of the characteristics of such a group. One would not be 
far wrong, however, if one described it as both tenacious and 
adaptable; and not a little unaware of the problems of modern 
society. The Hibernian overtones of its general attitude have been 
noted already. 

Closely connected with the problem of heterogeneity is the 
assimilation of recent immigrants. The flow from Europe has in- 
creased of late particularly since the Second World War, and fully 
aware of the many problems which such persons have to face 
upon entering a new and strange country, the ecclesiastical 
authorities have appointed several priests with the special task of 
assisting as much as possible their resettlement. 

A further enigma of assimilation, although of small propor- 
tions and one which does not impinge greatly upon the public 
consciousness, concerns the Eskimos, who because of the rapidly 
changing conditions in the Arctic, economic, cultural and polit- 
ical, are undergoing a speedy process of de-tribalization. More 
and more they come into contact with modern civilization, with 
all that such a circumstance can mean both for good and ill, and 
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it has fallen to the lot of the Oblates to assist them through this 
difficult period of readjustment. 

Finally, in this selective list of contemporary questions, a 
word about the rise of an educated laity is probably called for. 
Until comparatively recent times, and for historical reasons, 
those with the most education within the Catholic body were 
usually the clergy. For several decades now throughout the 
country various universities and colleges, Catholic and otherwise, 
have produced an increasing proportion of educated laity. This 
inevitably poses certain problems of readjustment within the 
body of the Church. What the ultimate and historical outcome of 
this question will be has yet to be seen; so far only the fringes of 
the problem have been perceived. 

These, then, are some brief historical and contemporary con- 
siderations about the Church in Canada. This year marks the 
three hundredth anniversary of the arrival of its first Bishop, and 
so it is appropriate to examine the place of the Catholic Church 
in the various aspects of the life of the country. Certainly, one 
would not understand aright either past history or the present 
scene unless one gave full weight to the major influence exerted 
by the Church, making due allowance for variations because of 
place and subject. It existed long before the present political con- 
stitution was introduced in 1867. It was due, in no small measure, 
to the suasion of the Church that a British North America existed 
in which such an experiment in imperial government could take 
place. Since that date it has continued to grow in stature in this 
senior of the Dominions which, in turn, has taken a leading part 
in the evolution of the Commonwealth. Such a situation seems 
not inappropriate in this attempt at international harmony which 
some assert to be based on one of the Church’s oldest examples of 
the reconciliation of unity and autonomy—the Constitution of the 


Order of St Benedict. 
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INSTITUTE OF MEDIAEVAL 
STUDIES AT TORONTO 


By GERALD B. PHELAN 










This article, taking its place in an issue which is especially concerned 
with the Catholic life of Canada, takes its place also in the series on the 
institutions of Catholic higher education in various countries which has been 
appearing in recent issues of this review. 







HE conference on Catholic education held at Strawberry 

Hill in September 1958 evinced an interest in the origin and 

development of The Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval 

Studies, Toronto, Canada. The present article, written at the 

fequest of the Editor of Tue Dusuiin Review, aims to provide 

some information relevant to the establishment and growth of that 
Institute and to give a brief account of its background. 

Thirty years ago, in 1929, the Archbishop of Toronto, Most 
Reverend Neil McNeil, gave his approval to a plan for the estab- 
lishment in his diocese of a centre of study, research and instruc- 
tion in the thought and culture of the Middle Ages. This founda- 
tion was to be conducted by the Faculty of St Michael’s College, 
in the University of Toronto, and to be known as The Institute of 
Mediaeval Studies. Ten years later, in 1939, the Holy See issued 
a charter canonically erecting that Institute as The Pontifical 
Institute of Mediaeval Studies and granting it authority to confer the 
special degrees of Licentiate in Mediaeval Studies (L.M.S.) and 
Doctorate in Mediaeval Studies (D.M.S.). According to the 
Statutes of the Pontifical Institute, approved by the Sacred Con- 
gregation of Seminaries and Universities, the Archbishop of 
Toronto is its ex officio Chancellor, its President is appointed by the 

1 Although the account of The Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies which I 
propose to give in this article derives from my own personal knowledge and experi- 
ence from its first beginnings to the present time, I have freely borrowed from o cial 


announcements of the Institute and from articles in Speculum and The Varsity Graduate 
written by Fathers G. B. Flahiff, c.s.n., and E. J. McCorkell, c.s.8., respectively. 
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Sacred Congregation, its professors are nominated by the Presi- 
dent and Faculty and confirmed in office by the Chancellor and 
the financial administration is in the hands of St Michael’s 
College in the University of Toronto. 

The idea of the Institute grew out of a concern for a broader 
and better understanding of Christian philosophy. The long tra- 
dition of European thought which reached a high peak in the 
later Middle Ages could recover its original vitality for our day 
only if it were seen in the entire context of the civilization that 
gave it birth. What was needed for that study was a concerted 
effort of a group of scholars in many fields utilizing the techniques 
and methods of modern scientific research in the investigation of 
the whole range of mediaeval culture. 

From the outset, the purpose of the Institute was conceived as 
the setting up of a programme of advanced instruction, research 
and publication in as many branches and phases of mediaeval 
civilization as time and circumstances would render feasible. At 
the present time, 1959, the Institute is carrying out that pro- 
gramme in the fields of Theology, Philosophy, History, Canon 
Law, Liturgy, Mediaeval Latin Language and Literature, Med- 
iaeval Vernacular Languages and Literatures, Art and Archae- 
ology, Greek, Roman and Patristic Sources of mediaeval thought 
and Palaeography. As time goes on it aims gradually to extend the 
scope of its investigations to still other areas of the history and 
culture of the Middle Ages. Details of the programme will emerge 
in the course of this article. First, however, a word about the back- 
ground of the Institute. 


BACKGROUND OF THE INSTITUTE 


Two facts are of especial importance in respect to the background 
of the Institute: the first, peculiar position which St Michael’s 
College occupies within the provincial (‘state’) university of the 
Province of Ontario, the University of Toronto; secondly, the 
long-standing interest in mediaeval studies, especially the phil- 
osophy of the Middle Ages, displayed by the teaching staff of St 
Michael’s College, and the work in the classics and in patristic and 
mediaeval thought they had been doing in their university lectures 
and seminars, both on the undergraduate and on the graduate 
levels, long before the Institute was thought of. 
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The position of St Michael’s College in the University of 
Toronto may, perhaps, best be described by outlining the peculiar 
form of academic organization, known as University Federation, 
which has obtained in Toronto for well over seventy-five years. 
According to this system, the Faculty of Arts in the University is 
constituted by four equal, federated colleges: University College 
(non-denominational), Victoria College (United Church of 
Canada), Trinity College (Anglican) and St Michael’s College 
(Catholic). The colleges provide instruction in Greek, Latin, 
Greek and Roman History, Near Eastern History, Languages and 
Literatures, English, French, German and Religious Knowledge. 
The Provincial Government of Ontario provides, through the 
University, teachers, classrooms, libraries, laboratories, equip- 
ment and other facilities for all other subjects. As an exception, 
however, St Michael’s College, by special arrangement, provides 
instruction in philosophy for its own students and may, if at any 
time it should deem it advisable, likewise conduct its own courses 
in history. 

All undergraduate students in the Faculty of Arts must be 
registered in one or other of the four federated colleges. Courses of 
instruction in all four colleges are uniform, covering the same 
subject-matters, the annual examinations are identical for all 
students and all degrees are awarded by the University of Toronto. 

Each of the federated colleges (with the exception of University 
College) possesses the right to confer its own degrees, for each 
holds a full university charter from the Government of Ontario. 
In the interest of the common effort of the whole University, how- 
ever, the federated colleges hold this right in abeyance and do not 
exercise it except in the case of theological studies. There is no 
Department of Theology in the University of Toronto but each of 
the denominational colleges has its own Faculty of Theology, 
gives instruction and awards degrees in the theological sciences. 

The principle of Federation is not effective on the level of 
graduate studies. Nevertheless, all teachers of professorial rank in 
the federated colleges are regularly appointed members of the 
School of Graduate Studies and thus qualified to instruct graduate 
students, direct their researches and prepare them for the 
advanced degrees of Master of Arts and Doctor of Philosophy 
from the University of Toronto; and, in fact, actually do so. Con- 
sequently, before the establishment of the Institute, all the 
members of the teaching staff of St Michael’s College were rank- 
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ing members of the Faculty of Arts of the University of Toronto 
and those ‘holding the rank of Assistant Professor, at least, were 
already established as professors in the School of Graduate Studies. 

This unique relation between the colleges within the Univer- 
sity and the University as a whole provided most favourable con- 
ditions for the setting up of the Institute of Mediaeval Studies. 

Interest in the thought and culture of the Middle Ages at St 
Michael’s College considerably ante-dated the founding of the 
Institute. For fully ten years before there was any idea of starting 
an Institute, Fr Henry Carr, c.s.8. (who was appointed Superior 
of St Michael’s in 1915), had been bending every effort to raise the 
standards of instruction in the college by a programme of intensive 
training for the members of his teaching staff, by strict insistence 
on consistently good work on the part of the students, and by in- 
viting eminent scholars to join the faculty, either on a part-time 
or a whole-time basis. Sir Bertram C. A. Windle, formerly Presi- 
dent of University College, Cork, Ireland, was the first to come to 
St Michael’s as a permanent member of the faculty. During the 
last ten years of his life he taught the philosophy of nature in St 
Michael’s College and, as special lecturer in anthropology in the 
University, gave a series of lectures each year to audiences that 
regularly filled the largest auditorium on the campus. Professor 
Maurice de Wulf of Louvain was also invited to join the faculty on 
a part-time basis. He accepted the invitation and came to St 
Michael’s to deliver a series of lectures on the history of mediaeval 
philosophy each year for several years. Fr E. J. McCorkell, c.s.s. 
(Fr Carr’s successor as Superior of St Michael’s and the present 
President of the Pontifical Institute), invited the present writer to 
join the faculty in 1925. Professor Etienne Gilson (who had come 
to Harvard University for the International Congress of Phil- 
osophy in 1926) likewise accepted an invitation to come to St 
Michael’s as a guest lecturer in 1927, 1928 and 1929. 

Up to this time there was no thought of establishing any organ- 
ized centre of study or research. Both Fr McCorkell and Fr Carr 
had always felt that it was incumbent on the Catholic college in the 
University of Toronto to uphold the highest standards of scholar- 
ship in all the departments in which St Michael’s provided instruc- 
tion, especially in philosophy. Through their efforts the teaching 
at St Michael’s, not only in philosophy but also in the Classics, 
French and English soon equalled, if not surpassed, the best instruc- 
tion available at the University. The courses of lectures given by 
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Professor Gilson were a further inspiration and gave incomparable 
prestige to the department of philosophy at St Michael’s. It was 
generally recognized that Catholic scholarship had definitely 
established itself on the undergraduate level and had ‘begun to 
exert a definite influence in the School of Graduate Studies of the 
University. 

One particular contribution which St Michael’s College made 
at this time to the intellectual life of the University was the found- 
ing of a Philosophical Club for faculty members only. The Club 
met in the library of the Institute once a month during the 
academic year. Its membership included professors of philosophy 
of various schools of thought but all felt quite at home in the 
friendly atmosphere of scholarly discussion. Out of these meetings 
came some of the best contributions that the faculty of the 
University of Toronto have made to philosophy and the history 
of thought. The most notable, no doubt, was the late Professor 
Cochrane’s study on Saint Augustine and the Classical Tradition. 


FOUNDING OF THE INSTITUTE OF MEDIAEVAL STUDIES 


When Professor Gilson was in Toronto in 1929, a survey was made, 
at his request, of all the work being done by various individual 
members of the faculty in philosophy and the history of Christian 
thought. A list was drawn up indicating all the lecture courses and 
seminars in this field being conducted at that time. When Professor 
Gilson had examined it, he declared that no such body of instruc- 
tion in mediaeval thought was available at any other institution 
of learning in the world. He therefore strongly urged St Michael’s 
College to establish some sort of organized centre of study in 
which the work then being done by individual members of the 
faculty would take on a corporate character. What he envisaged 
was a co-operative academic effort looking towards a long-term 
programme of research in the thought, history and culture of the 
Middle Ages. 

This proposal was enthusiastically received and immediate 
steps were taken to implement it. The result was the foundation of 
the Institute of Mediaeval Studies, with Fr Henry Carr, c.s.B., as 
President. In order to ensure the success of this undertaking 
Professor Gilson was prevailed upon to come to Toronto each 
year from September to Christmas in order to supervise and direct 
Vol. 233. No. 481. P 
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the work of organization and development. Relinquishing his 
Harvard connexion, Professor Gilson thenceforth spent at least 
half of each academic year at Toronto. He repeatedly declined to 
reconsider his decision, though strongly and persistently urged by 
Harvard to do so, and refused to entertaiz many tempting offers 
from other American universities. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE INSTITUTE OF MEDIAEVAL STUDIES 


The setting up of the new Institute did not entail the retirement of 
the pr vfessors from the staff of St Michael’s College or from the 
School of Graduate Studies of the University of Toronto. They 
continued their lectures as usual, but agreed to direct their teach- 
ing, study and research towards a fuller investigation of mediaeval 
thought according to a definite plan. Several courses of instruc- 
tion were added above and beyond the courses required by the 
University for advanced degrees. This was done in order to ensure 
that the students should have a general knowledge of the whole 
range of mediaeval culture. 

At this stage, the Institute had no power to confer degrees. All 
its students were registered in the School of Graduate Studies of 
the University of Toronto, preparing themselves for the degrees of 
Master of Arts and Doctor of Philosophy. Under the authority of 
the Archbishop of Toronto, however, the Institute issued certifi- 
cates to those who had satisfactorily complete courses at the 
Institute and the title ‘Fellow of the Institute of Mediaeval Studies’ 
was to be conferred upon students who, having obtained the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy at the University of Toronto, sub- 
sequently published a volume of research in some field of med- 
iaeval culture or thought which was judged by the Institute to be 
of high merit. Only one such Fellowship was ever awarded before 
the plan of organization was altered by the Statutes drawn up in 
view of the canonical erection of the Institute as a Pontifical 
Institute. Dr Anton C, Pegis, later to be appointed President of 
the Pontifical Institute, was awarded the one and only Fellow- 
ship, for his study on the Doctrine of the Soul in the Thirteenth Century. 
Later the canonical degrees of Licentiate and Doctorate in 
Mediaeval Studies replaced the certificates and the diploma of 
fellowship. 

It was not long before the actual experience of teaching and 
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research confirmed what was understood from the beginning, 
namely, that a highly trained and specialized staff was required to 
carry on the programme of the Institute. Experts were needed in 
Mediaeval Latin and Vernacular Languages and Literatures, 
Palaeography, History of Institutions both Civil and Ecclesiastical, 
Canon Law, Liturgy, Art and Archaeology, as well as in the 
Greek and Patristic background of mediaeval philosophy and 
theology. Accordingly, a selected group of Basilian priests, 
already engaged in university teaching, were sent abroad for four 
or five years of further training under the direction of the foremost 
scholars in their respective fields in American and European 
universities, Harvard, Oxford, Paris, Louvain, Strassbourg, Rome 
and Cracow. By 1935 these young scholars had returned to 
Toronto and were ready to take up their work at the Institute. 
(This policy of sending young professors abroad for additional 
training has continued without interruption ever since.) The 
faculty of the Institute was further strengthened during these for- 
mative years by the appointment to the staff of Professor Jacques 
Maritain, Professor Gerhart B. Ladner of Vienna and the Rev. 
I. Th. Eschmann, o.p., formerly of the Institutum Angelicum in 
Rome. 

After a staff of well-trained men, the first requirement for such 
a centre of study as the Institute was, obviously, a good library. 
The Main Library of the University and the libraries of the 
colleges, together with several other civic and provincial libraries, 
were close at hand. In fact, at that time, more than 75 per cent 
of all the books in the libraries of Canada lay within the radius of 
a half-mile of St Michael’s College. They were well-stocked 
libraries, but their holdings did not include many of the printed 
sources, collections, periodicals, monographs, catalogues of manu- 
scripts and other reference and research material indispensible for 
mediaeval studies. Manuscripts were, naturally, scarce (Canada 
is in the New World), and even photostatic reproductions of 
manuscript material were practically nonexistent. There was a 
considerable collection of books, however, in St Michael’s College 
library, particularly in the priests’ library, that had accumulated 
over the years. Many of these volumes were works on the Classics, 
Theology, Canon Law, Liturgy, History and Philosophy. In 
addition, several of the great collections (the Migne Patrologies, 
the Opera Omnia of several of the great mediaeval masters and a 
considerable part of the Rolls Series, for example) had been 
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acquired by St Michael’s in more recent years. This stock of books 
formed the nucleus of a ‘mediaeval’ library, and upon that founda- 
tion the Institute began to build what has since become an ex- 
cellent library for mediaeval research. 

In building up the holdings of the library of the Institute all 
members of the Faculty co-operated with the librarian by provid- 
ing him with lists of books necessary or desirable for their own 
work. These lists of desiderata were copied and forwarded to book- 
sellers in the United States, England and half a dozen countries 
on the continent of Europe. Meanwhile, catalogues were passed 
from one to another, scrutinized and marked whenever rare items, 
runs of periodicals, collections of source materials and so forth 
were offered for sale. Furthermore, whenever a_ professor 
announced his intention of giving a course or seminar on, let us 
say, Roger Bacon or Giles of Rome, an effort was made to draw 
up as complete a bibliography as possible on this subject, search 
out where these books could be procured and to purchase every 
available item. Thus, over several years, the Institute was able to 
acquire rather complete holdings in a considerable number of sub- 
jects and since then has greatly enriched them by the addition of 
more recent monographs, critical editions and periodicals, as well 
as by the purchase of older volumes to fill in lacunae or provide 
more complete coverage. 

For several years the Institute used photostatic reproductions 
for the study of unpublished manuscripts or unprocurable incun- 
abula. They were acquired through the generous co-operation of 
librarians and archivists in Britain, Ireland and on the Continent. 
But for the last twenty years the microfilm has in large measure re- 
placed the photostat and the Institute now possesses a very re- 
spectable library of microfilm copies of mediaeval manuscripts and 
is constantly adding new ones. It happened by good fortune that 
the Institute possessed copies of several valuable manuscripts that 
were destroyed in World War II. These were the only extant 
copies of these works. 

In the beginning the Institute was housed in a large dwelling- 
house on the property of St Michael’s College. It had formerly 
been the residence of a painter. The studio was converted into a 
library and reading room. This served the purpose until the 
present building was erected in 1936. The present building forms 
the north wing of a large stone edifice which also contains two 
residence halls named More House and Fisher House, after the 
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two great English martyrs. The Institute building has a large 
reading-and-reference room, four stories of steel bookshelves 
(stacks), lecture and seminar rooms, a microfilm room equipped 
with reading-machines and projectors, and offices for the pro- 
fessors. 


Tue PontiricaL INstiruTE OF MEDIAEVAL STUDIES 


From time to time during the middle thirties, the suggestion was 
mooted that the work of the Institute be brought to the attention 
of the Sacred Congregation of Seminaries and Universities. It was 
hoped that the Sacred Congregation might grant it favourable 
recognition or perhaps some sort of official approval. 

The Institute did not presume to expect anything beyond 
recognition as a Papal Faculty. But, with the encouragement of 
Mgr (now Cardinal) Ruffini, the then Secretary of the Sacred 
Congregation of Seminaries and Universities, a petition was pre- 
sented to the Holy See requesting the canonical erection of the 
Institute as a Pontifical Institute. Appropriate arrangements were 
made for the reorganization of the administrative offices and the 
curriculum of studies, canonical statutes were drafted and the 
Sacred Congregation was kept informed of the progress of the 
undertaking. For several years thereafter the Institute laboured to 
adjust its programme in accord with instructions from Rome until 
the Sacred Congregation was satisfied that all its requirements 
had been adequately met. The Institute was practically assured by 
that time of canonical erection but was advised to wait patiently 
until the Papal decree was promulgated. Meanwhile, the Institute 
canvassed the entire Canadian Hierarchy and obtained the signa- 
ture of every Bishop in Canada (some fifty-two) to a petition re- 
questing the Holy Father to grant the Institute a charter constitut- 
ing it a Pontifical Institute. 

This petition was graciously presented to the Pope in private 
audience by His Eminence Cardinal Villeneuve, Archbishop of 
Quebec. Within a very short time the request was granted and in 
October 1939 the Toronto Institute took its place among those 
other Pontifical Institutes—the Biblical Institute, the Institute of 
Christian Archaeology, the Institute of Oriental Studies—and 
became the Church’s centre of study and research into the history, 
thought and culture of the Middle Ages. 
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According to the terms of the Papal decree and the Statutes, 
the Pontifical Institute is an autonomous institution subject only 
to the Sacred Congregation of Seminaries and Universities. 
Accordingly, the Institute itself has no official or legal connexion 
with the University of Toronto. However, the professors of the 
Institute are duly appointed professors in St Michael’s College and 
thereby qualified members of the School of Graduate Studies in 
the University of Toronto. They are, therefore, competent to in- 
struct, direct and prepare students for advanced degrees in the 
University as well as in the Institute. Thus a student registered in 
the Institute may be simultaneously registered in the University 
and proceed at the same time towards degrees in both institutions. 

The standards for the admission of a student to the Institute 
are the same as those for admission to the School of Graduate 
Studies of the University, i.e. an honours degree from the Univer- 
sity of Toronto or its equivalent. Students who come from other 
universities without equivalent qualifications are expected to 
remedy the deficiency by following appropriate courses in the 
undergraduate departments of the University of Toronto before 
being admitted to full registration. Special consideration is given 
by the Institute to priests who, although they have not received a 
Bachelor’s Degree (and consequently are technically debarred 
from registering in the Graduate School of the University), have 
had exceptional records in their college and seminary studies. 
They may register in the Institute and proceed towards the Licen- 
tiate and Doctorate in Mediaeval Studies, but not towards 
university degrees. 

The aim of all instruction at the Pontifical Institute of Mediae- 
val Studies is to provide its students with a rigidly scientific train- 
ing in study and research designed to give them both a sound 
knowledge of the whole field of mediaeval scholarship and also to 
fit them to become expert in some special branch of mediaeval 
learning. Through practical direction and advice in handling prob- 
lems upon which they are engaged, students acquire habits of 
scholarly work and learn how to carry on research on their own 
initiative. Lecture courses are given chiefly as a guide to personal 
research, and seminars are conducted on the basis of co-operative 
effort in which both staff and student participate. 

The course of studies has been drawn up with a view to 
achieving these purposes. It is so arranged that the first year offers 
the student a general survey of mediaeval culture (theology, phil- 
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osophy, history, liturgy, law, literature) and the first initiation 
into methods of research. On the completion of the first year’s 
work the student chooses the particular branch of mediaeval 
studies in which he intends to specialize. During the second and 
third years he devotes himself primarily to the work of his special 
field but is still obliged to take certain courses from other sections 
as well. Seminars regularly accompany lecture courses. Practical 
work in palaeography and the techniques of editing texts is re- 
quired of all students. In the fourth and fifth year of his course 
classes are confined to seminars and reduced to a minimum in order 
to allow ample time for personal research. Three years of study are 
required for the licentiate degree; five years for the doctorate. 
During the summer of 1930 the Institute tried an experiment 
which, though not entirely successful as an academic venture, was 
fruitful in confirming the views of the faculty on the need of long 
and patient study even to get acquainted with the source material 
and what the French call les instruments de travail. In that year it 
was decided to hold a summer session extending over a period of 
six weeks in order to give an opportunity to persons interested in 
the thought of the Middle Ages to see at first hand, examine and 
share in the project inaugurated the year before. Mgr Léon Noél 
of Louvain and Mgr Martin Grabmann of Munich were invited 
to come to Toronto and teach at this summer session of the Insti- 
tute. Both of these famous scholars accepted the invitation but, at 
the last moment, Mgr Grabmann’s physician strongly advised 
him against making the journey across the ocean. Mgr Noél, how- 
ever (who had previously lectured at St Michael’s—in 1926), 
came and gave a brilliant course on the theory of knowledge of 
St Thomas Aquinas. Despite this fact, the net result of the enter- 
prise was to show clearly that in such a short period as a summer 
session little serious work could be accomplished. However, 
during the summer months ever since 1930, many scholars have 
come to the library of the Institute to work on their own projects 
and consult with one or another member of the faculty. | 
Normally a student registered in both the Institute and the 
School of Graduate Studies should be prepared to present himself 
for the degree of Master of Arts (University of Toronto) at the 
conclusion of his second year of study; he should be ready for his 
Licentiate (Pontifical Institute) by the end of his third year; after 
his fourth year of study he should be ready for the Doctorate in 
Philosophy (University of Toronto); after that a fifth year of study 
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is required to complete the course work for the Doctorate of 
Mediaeval Studies but the degree is not awarded until the candi- 
date publishes a monograph embodying the results of his research 
in his chosen subject. The Doctorate in Mediaeval Studies is very 
rarely conferred. It generally takes severa: years before the candi- 
date completes and publishes his volume of research and prepares 
himself for final examination. Since the foundation of the Institute 
in 1939 to the present time only four students have qualified for 
this degree. 

A considerable number of students are unable, for various 
reasons, to go beyond the Doctorate in Philosophy (Ph.D.) from 
the University of Toronto. But they receive the greater part of 
their training for this degree under professors in the Institute and 
not a few of them have also earned the degree of Licentiate in 
Mediaeval Studies. Considerably more than one hundred and 
fifty graduates of the Institute and the University of Toronto at 
present occupy positions ranging from lectureships to full pro- 
fessorships, in various Catholic and secular universities in Canada 
and the United States. A number of them have become college or 
university presidents. 

During the early, formative years, the Institute did not 
embark upon any extensive plans for publication. Members of the 
faculty, of course, continued to publish articles and studies in 
established periodicals appropriate to their special interests and in 
the Proceedings and Transactions of the various learned societies to 
which they belonged. 

The Institute, however, did publish a few translations of some 
of the minor works of St Thomas Aquinas and in the years 1933 to 
1935, there appeared some thirty brochures under the general 
title of The Pamphlet, embodying a selection of public lectures and 
addresses given by members of the Institute in the University and 
elsewhere. However, the only scholarly studies issued during 
those early years were published in a series entitled St Michael’s 
Mediaeval Studies. Four volumes appeared before the series was 
discontinued, to be replaced by the present collection called 
Mediaeval Studies and Texts. The monographs in this collection 
appear at irregular intervals. Four have already been published 
and a number of others are being prepared for the Press at the 
present time.! 


1 A list of the publications of the Pontifical Institute “aad be obtained from the 
. of Publications, 59 Queen’s Park, Toronto 5, 
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In 1939, the year that marked the canonical erection of the 
Institute, the first volume of an annual publication of researches 
and studies called Mediaeval Studies made its appearance. Each 
volume of Mediaeval Studies runs to about 400 pages and con- 
tains research articles, editions of unedited texts of mediaeval 
manuscripts with introductions and notes. Now in its twenty-first 
year Mediaeval Studies is widely circulated throughout the world 
and enjoys an honourable place among scholarly periodicals in 
the field of mediaeval research. 

To date, more than fifty books have been published by pro- 
fessors or students of the Institute and scores of articles in learned 
journals in Europe as well as in America. It is a remarkable fact, 
too, that more than 200,000 copies of the few works of St Thomas 
Aquinas translated at the Institute have been sold in America 
during the past ten years. 

The student body of the Institute is made up of clerical and lay 
students, both men and women. Some are following the full 
course of Institute studies leading to the Doctorate in Mediaeval 
Studies; others follow courses of their own selection with a view to 
preparing themselves for the Doctorate in Philosophy from the 
University of Toronto. The majority of students are citizens of the 
United States. Canadians are second in number while others 
have come from Europe, South America, the West Indies, China 
and Australia. 

For several years a group of prominent Catholic laymen, 
graduates of various universities in Canada and the United States, 
have come to the Institute early in September for a week-end 
conference to discuss contemporary problems in the light of Chris- 
tian wisdom. This gathering is known as the Michaelmas Con- 
ference. A topic is determined on some months in advance and 
appropriate readings are assigned well beforehand. During the 
three days of the meeting, after Holy Mass, discussions are held in 
which various aspects of the question are dealt with both in pre- 
pared papers and by free conversation. The discussions are con- 
tinued in the afternoon and after Benediction of the Blessed 
Sacrament in the evening. Members of the faculty of the Institute 
participate in these meetings chiefly to guide the discussions and 
to answer technical questions of theology or philosophy when 
they arise. Through the Michaelmas Conference the Institute 


4 Volume XX of Mediaeval Studies was dedicated to Professor Gilson on the occasion 
of his seventy-fifth birthday. 
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shares the results of its study and research with the educated Cath- 
olic laity who find that contact with the great tradition of med- 
iaeval culture and Christian thought is both stimulating and 
inspiring. 


GRAFFITI BENEATH 
ST PETER’S 


Professor Guarducci’s Interpretations’ 


By J. M.C. TOYNBEE 


well-worn phrase ‘labour of love’ could be applied more 
aptly than to that represented by these three monumental 
volumes, described by the authoress herself, in her dedication of 
her work to the present Holy Father, as the ‘frutto di una lunga e 
appassionata ricerca’. Five years have been devoted by Professor 
Guarducci to the decipherment of texts that are possibly more 
complicated, and almost certainly present more physical diffi- 
culties to their readers, than any others in the entire field of ancient 
Greek and Latin epigraphy. Where other scholars might have 
sought pardon for abandoning as hopeless an enterprise so tor- 
menting, she did not rest content until she had read, and found a 
meaning for, almost every letter. She writes as one with a sense of 
mission; and we must indeed admire and respect the enthusiasm, 
patience, and determination, the learning, and the ingenuity that 
have been lavished on this formidable undertaking. 
Apart from three texts discussed in the concluding pages of 
Volume II, the graffiti which form the subject of Professor Guar- 
ducci’s study are scratched on the stucco coating of a fragmentary 
wall built just to the north of the aedicula, or primitive shrine of 
St Peter, which is now widely known to have been brought to light 
* Margherita Guarducci, I graffiti sotto ~ confessione di San Pietro in Vaticano. Vol. I, 


pp. 28+ 595. with 258 text-figures; Vol. 480, with 32 text- es; Vol. III, 
Br plates, 4 drawings, and indices. Librerig Biction Vaticana, Citta del Vaticano, 


Twat can have been few self-imposed tasks to which the 
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by the excavations of 1939-49 immediately below the Confession 
of the Vatican Basilica. This wall, known as ‘wall g’ to readers of 
the official excavation-report or of the numerous books and ar- 
ticles that have followed in the wake of its publication, was 
erected, for a purpose that is not wholly clear, at some uncertain 
date in the course of the third century, at right-angles to the 
famous ‘red wall’, running from south to north, in which the 
shrine was incorporated and with which the latter was contem- 
porary (c. 160). Constantine enclosed ‘wall g’ in the Apostolic 
monument (memoria) that formed the focal point of Old St Peter’s. 
But before he thus rendered it inaccessible, almost every inch of 
its northern face—of what survives of it, at any rate—was covered 
with a veritable palimpsest of inscriptions, nearly all in Latin, 
which, as can be seen at once on the excellent and generous plates 
in Volume III, were incised on successive occasions and which vary 
most conspicuously in their degree of legibility and in the style 
of their calligraphy. Some, for instance, are in square, neat, regu- 
lar, boldly defined characters; others are in large, uncertain, 
sprawling, almost childish letters; others, again, are very roughly 
and faintly cut and are barely visible. They are obviously the work 
of many hands—the hands of persons drawn from different levels 
in the social and cultural scale; and the view, adopted at the time 
of their discovery and partial publication by the official excava- 
tors, that they were written by pilgrims visiting the place, is surely 
right. I can find no evidence at all supporting Professor Guar- 
ducci’s own notion (formulated near the opening of Volume I and 
elaborated in ‘conclusioni per il muro g’ towards the end of Vol- 
ume IT) that all approach to ‘wall g’ was barred to the rank and 
file of third-century faithful and that all the graffiti were produced 
by special custodians of the shrine, ‘persone adette al luogo’, who 
acted as the pilgrims’ interpreters and intermediaries. Indeed, had 
a small band of quasi-official guardians done the inscribing in the 
relatively short span of twenty-five years (¢c. 290-315) that Pro- 
fessor Guarducci allows for the graffiti, we should have expected 
to see far more consistency and far greater over-all clarity in the 
writing. 

Of the fifty-eight inscriptions that Professor Guarducci claims 
to have deciphered on the existing fragment of ‘wall g’ (which she 
believes to represent about a third of the wall’s original height), a 
certain number—the clearest and most boldly written—had been 
read by the official excavators. Some of their readings Professor 
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Guarducci has, and I think with justice, corrected. These graffiti 
contain the names of male and female Christians, mostly deceased, 
to which such formulas as vivas or vivasin 2 are often added; and 
to Professor Guarducci goes the credit of having very substantially 
augmented the list of Christian names that can be read. But as all 
students of the excavations are well aware, the official excavators 
found no allusion in the ‘wall g’ inscriptions to St Peter—a fact 
that does not seem, at first sight, to tally with those excavators’ 
identification of the aedicula as the Apostolic tomb-shrine and 
which has hatched a whole brood of rival theories as to the nature 
and history of the place that need not be considered here. One 
cannot help suspecting that Professor Guarducci embarked upon 
her voyage across the troubled waters of the ‘wall g’ graffiti largely 
with a view to discovering St Peter there. Now she has come to 
port, maintaining triumphantly that she has found him—not once, 
but many times, in intimate association with our Lord and, what 
is more, with His Mother, Mary. Our task is to subject her argu- 
ments and method of research to a critical examination and to 
make up our minds as to whether we are able to accept her claims 
with their important and far-reaching implications. 

Fundamental to these claims and arguments is Professor Guar- 
ducci’s major premise that cryptography was widely known and 
practised in Roman imperial times in both pagan and Christian 
circles and at different levels of society. It appealed, she thinks, to 
a general ‘gusto del complicato e dell’ artificioso’ among the 
pagans, a taste which, as inherited by the Christians, not only sub- 
served the disciplina arcani of the Church, but was elevated to a 
higher and more refined religious sphere in which ‘tutto é spirito’, 
in which, in fact, the sublimity of a writer’s concepts can be meas- 
ured by the degree to which he used a cryptic and ‘mystic’ 
language. In this cryptographic system she discerns three basic 
principles: (1) the investment of the letters of the alphabet with 
fixed, ‘mystic’ values that transform them into symbols; (2) the 
juxtaposition, and the linking by connecting lines, of different 
letters to enhance their ‘mystic’ value or to produce new, secret 
meanings; and (3) the deliberate changing of certain letters into 
other letters so as to create ciphers capable of conveying several 
ideas simultaneously. To such ingenious and intricate devices we 
have, as Professor Guarducci admits, no allusions in ancient writers; 
and the question is, To what extent can their existence and their 
use be established from monumental, archaeological sources? 
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The bulk of Volume I is devoted to a very detailed discussion 
of the ‘mystic’ use of almost every letter of the alphabet, from A to 
Z, as illustrated by examples of early-Christian sepulchral epi- 
graphy found outside the area of the Vatican cemetery. And here 
we have, incidentally, a most extensive assemblage of first-rate 
photographs of epigraphic texts, mainly from Rome, that will, by 
themselves, prove invaluable to students. As Professor Guarducci 
again admits, the highly developed cryptographic system that she 
purports to have found on ‘wall g’, has been detected by her else- 
where comparatively rarely; and in nearly all the texts that she 
examines in Volume I the words and names are either written out in 
full or with abbreviations that admit, for the most part, of easy and 
simple supplementations. There are, however, some occasions on 
which a single letter or a pair, or a trio, of letters occurs in isola- 
tion, without giving the impression that it represents an error of 
some kind—a false start or such-like; and in those cases we are, 
perhaps, justified in assuming that the characters in question must 
mean something. Of such symbolic letters some, of course, were 
already extremely familiar—for instance, A and © (or OQ), which 
when reversed may signify, as Professor Guarducci believes, in the 
light of some words of St Paulinus of Nola, passage from death to 
life or from the old era of paganism to the new age of Christ; the 
famous IX@YC; T for the Cross; I or H for Jesus; X, Q or for 
Christus; D for Deus; P or PA for pax; L or LV for lux. There are, 
again, other single letters, or small groups of letters, less easy to 
interpret, which may bear the meanings that Professor Guarducci 
quite confidently assigns to them. For example, A alone could 
stand for Christ; B might be dita (vita); CO or COR is perhaps 
quite likely to be corona; E might allude to Eden; N, NA, and NI 
may very well represent nica (from the Greek verb ‘to be vic- 
torious’); S may be salus; V may be vita; Y may be byieu. It is 
also difficult, perhaps, to see what else an isolated RA or RV could 
refer to in a Christian context but Christ’s Resurrection and life 
won for the Christian through it (Figs. 125, 130); and Professor 
Guarducci may be right in seeing in an isolated SE (Fig. 144) an 
abbreviation of se (des caelestis), the Christian’s seat in Heaven. To 
this extent we may, with very great caution, follow her. But not, 
to my mind, further—not when she finds a ‘mystic’ meaning in the 
fact that a certain letter in some perfectly plain and straightforward 
word or name is larger or more prominent than the others; or that 
one, two, or three letters of such a word or name are in some way 
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separated from their fellows; or that a chi-rho monogram is incised 
above or below or beside a certain letter or group of letters. Still 
less can we follow Professor Guarducci when she detects some high 
theological dogma lurking in the fact that certain letters of a word 
or name seem to be pointed at by one or other of the representa- 
tional symbols of early-Christian picture-language that are so often 
introduced into these sepulchral texts—for example, the Orans, the 
dove, the olive-branch, the palm-branch, the cup or chalice of the 
heavenly refrigerium, the flower, the anchor, the scales, the plumb- 
line, and so forth. Given the humble and often quite uncultured 
circles from which most of these epitaphs emanated, such pheno- 
mena are, pace Professor Guarducci, very likely to be fortuitous; 
some of her ‘significant’ anomalies are sheer mistakes; and some- 
times we can see that the craftsman has just fitted in his symbolic 
pictures where he could. Is not Professor Guarducci investing those 
simple Christians with a subtlety of mind and a sophistication that 
were wholly foreign to them? 

Special mention must be made of her treatment of the letter 
M, of which, when it is isolated, neighboured by a sacred mono- 
gram, related in some way with other ‘mystic’ letters, such as A or 
V, or accorded anything that could be termed peculiar promin- 
ence, by its size or by some ‘pointing’ symbol, there can, she main- 
tains, be but one interpretation: it stands for Mary, Mother of 
God. The possibilities that M means martyr or memoria are swept 
aside. And under this heading of the letter M we have in her ex- 
planation of Fig. 85 (==Fig. 125) what is perhaps the most startling 
example of her method of interpretation. There a dove (the Chris- 
tian soul) turns its tail towards RA (the Risen Christ) and its head 
towards M (Mary) to show that it is seeking to obtain from Him 
through her intercession bliss in the refrigerium (two-handled 
amphora). 1 would agree that in this context M could stand for 
Mary, but not that it must do so; and I cannot believe, with Pro- 
fessor Guarducci, that this craftsman was consciously expressing 
the Church’s teaching on our Lady’s role as intercessor with her 
Son for humanity. 

In the latter part of Volume I, Professor Guarducci conse- 
crates a lengthy chapter (pp. 385-478) to the name of Peter as re- 
corded, in her view, on Roman monuments outside the Vatican 
necropolis. Of these I can only deal with a very small selection. 
Fig. 205 shows the epitaph of a Christian woman, Iulia Calliste, 
with the symbols P, Hi, and g below. From the style of the 
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lettering this could belong to the late-second century, the time to 
which she herself inclines to assign it, and thus be a very interesting 
early instance of the use of the chi-rho monogram. But it should be 
noted that this letter-style would harmonize equally well with a 
third, or even an early-fourth, century dating. As regards the sym- 
bols, #4 for Jesus and g for Christus are obvious. But the P, which in 
Professor Guarducci’s eyes stands for Petrus, could be no less readily 
interpreted as pax—pax Iesus Christi. Fig.243,a sepulchral dedication 
from the Domitilla catacomb by a Christian woman, Nobia, to her 
husband, showsa large APE below. To Professor Guarducci this must 
mean a(d) Pe(trum), in other words, an ‘augurio’ for everlasting life 
in Heaven with St Peter. But why should not these letters stand for 
Christus (alpha), pax, and Eden? Then, again, in Fig. 246 we see that 
the E of the name Eutychia appears as P. This is surely a downright 
error on the cutter’s part. Yet to Professor Guarducci, P for Petrus 
has been purposefully substituted for the E; and not content with 
that, she finds in the first three letters of the name, PVT, a 
‘mystic’ monogram—P for Petrus, V for vita (=Christ), and M 
for Maria. 

But nothing stirs me to more stubborn scepticism than does 
Professor Guarducci’s novel explanation of the famous 8 , 2 or P 
symbol. As is well known, this symbol appears in one or other of 
those variants on’ a large variety of late-antique objects and in 
late-imperial inscriptions, in contexts that are mainly pagan, or at 
least ‘neutral’, but sometimes unequivocally Christian. It was 
obviously a monogrammatic ‘lucky’ sign; and of the different in- 
terpretations of it that have yet been proffered, I myself incline to 
favour H. Marrou’s p(alma) e(t) l(aurus), as denoting in a general 
way victory or success, since that could obviously carry both a 
concrete or secular and a spiritual or religious signification and 
would, so far as I can see, make sense in all the milieux in which it 
is employed. There are certainly some Christian epitaphs in which 
a plain P or E has been transformed into this sign. Among the 
‘neutral’, possibly pagan, objects that bear it Professor Guarducci 
cites the fragment of a terra-cotta dish (missorium) from Ephesus, 
showing a circus-scene, where it appears beside two palms (Fig. 
218), and a marble group of a man ploughing with a pair of oxen, 
where both a palm and our symbol are incised on the flank of one 
of the animals (Fig. 217). But the symbol’s most familiar appear- 
ance is on the fourth-century contorniates, those curious, medal- 
lion-like bronze pieces that show heads of Alexander, early Roman 
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Emperors, and other Greek and Roman worthies, etc., and types 
that, in the vast majority of cases, allude to the games, shows, and 
other forms of public entertainment of contemporary Rome. But 
what, it may be asked, is this symbol doing in Professor Guar- 
ducci’s chapter on the name of Peter? It is there, needless to say, 
because she interprets it as PE for Pe(trus), for St Peter, who was by 
now, so she holds, so completely identified with Rome in the 
minds of all sections of her population that his monogram could 
be used by anybody, pagan as well as Christian, as a symbol of 
‘good luck’ for the city and her citizens’ activities—even on con- 
torniates which, while we may reject A. Alféldi’s theory of them 
(Die Kontorniaten, 1942) as propaganda-pieces issued by the pagan 
aristocracy of Rome, strike us as thoroughly, not to say ostenta- 
tiously, mundane in the way that they insist upon the Empire’s 
pagan classical inheritance. But from now onwards g, Bg, and Pe 

are alluded to in Professor Guarducci’s book as the ‘caratteristica 
sigla petriana’, and taking up F. J. Dolger’s view that they re- 
semble the ‘lucky’, apotropaic symbol of a key, she discerns in them 
a reference to the keys of Peter. When, therefore, our symbol 
occurs, as it does not infrequently, on ‘wall g’, Professor Guarducci 
has no hesitation in equating it with Petrus. To the ‘wall g’ graffitt, 
described and illustrated in Volumes II and III, it is now time to 
turn. 

On ‘wall g’ the cryptographic art, as Professor Guarducci dis- 
covers it, is carried to a far higher pitch than in the epitaphs dis- 
cussed in Volume I. Not only do all the ‘mystic’ letters, or small 
groups of letters, reappear here, but examples of letters trans- 
formed into other letters multiply; and the linking of the same 
‘mystic’ letters, or of different letters that have equally ‘mystic’ 
values, has become, according to the picture of the wall that Pro- 
fessor Guarducci presents to us, a consuming passion with the 
graffitt-writers. No. 58, the last in the ‘wall g’ series, consists of 
straggling chains of Vs, of Vs, Rs, and Ns, and of As and Es, all 
joined by lines that look convincing enough in her schematic dia- 
grams, but seem to melt away under our very eyes when we peruse 
the corresponding photographs. Furthermore, the authors of these 
graffitti have, in her view, introduced a most ingenious extra re- 
finement into their elaborate art. As inscription was superimposed 
upon inscription, later writers utilized, where it suited them to do 
so, their predecessors’ letters, wholly or partly, for their own 
texts. One of the results of this confusion is ‘nexuses’ of letters, 
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which Professor Guarducci interprets as deliberately produced 
triads of As, Vs, Ns, etc., all symbolic of the Blessed Trinity. One 
can often see in the photographs how she gets these clusters. But it 
is by no means certain that they were intentional—still less that 
their authors endowed them with this particular doctrinal import. 
Professor Guarducci’s method in Volume II is to draw out a series 
of diagrams of each graffito, marking in successively, in thick, dark 
lines, every addition, superimposition, or ‘significant’ linking 
feature that she sees, so that the texts change, shift, almost jump, 
kaleidoscopically, before our bewildered gaze. One begins to feel 
that anything could mean anything and that anything could be 
‘significant’ when linked with anything. How did the contempo- 
rary, common-garden Christian steer his way through these theo- 
logical entanglements? He never tried to do so, apparently; for, 
says Professor Guarducci, the ‘wall g’ graffitti were inscribed for 
‘Dio solo’ (Vol. I, p. 43). 

In this review I must confine myself to examining those of Pro- 
fessor Guarducci’s ‘wall g’ readings which would, if authenticated, 
be of outstanding interest. The first of these is graffito No. 2, where 
she reads i(n) ho(c?) above and vinces(?) in the line below. VIN 
is certain, but the I HO(C?) is far from clear; nor can we be sure 
that the words actually belong together. Yet she proceeds to build 
upon this dubious reading a long disquisition on the story of the 
Constantinian visions. Another graffito to which she attaches great 
significance is No. 29. Below a perfectly legible inscription— 
Victor KGaudentia/vivatis in % —she reads in one line a small I and 
in the line beneath that VIA, in bold, square letters, followed by 
S P E(?) C(?) 1(?) in a wholly different, sprawling hand. In the 
photographs the small upper I and the VIA S P are crystal-clear, 
while the other letters are very doubtful. But the text that she gives 
us is i(n) via speci [speci for specus], which is to be interpreted ‘on 
the way to the grotto (of St Peter)’. ‘Ma non basta’ (to quote a 
constantly recurring phrase). She maintains that a secondary hand 
has written ulfi over via, using the letter v, scratching across the 7 
a long-tailed, curving /, inserting a ¢, and prolonging the right- 
hand down-stroke of the n of ing above to make an 1. Result: ‘the 
grotto (of St Peter) avenged (by Constantine)’. Who can seriously 
accept this? As regards the secondary graffito, v was pre-existing, 
that / and i are really letters is wholly dubious, and ¢ (if it is truly 
there) could be a Tau-Cross. As for the first graffito, the little 1 above 
might mean anything; the VIA could be o(ita)-I(esus)-a(lpha); 
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and Professor Guarducci’s speci could be spes, for her ¢ is rather s- 
like and her i is most uncertain and has, moreover, what seems in 
the photographs, to be an o beyond it. Or, if we stick to the certain 
S P, why not s(alus)-p(ax)? 

But Professor Guarducci’s major claim is that of the presence 
of the names of St Peter and our Lady in the ‘wall g’ graffiti. To 
take St Peter first, he is, of course, denoted by the ‘sigla petriana’ 
and by numerous Ps and PEs; and in the latter combination it is 
sometimes the rho of a sacred monogram that furnishes the P. 
These Ps and PEs could, obviously, stand for Petrus, but none of 
them must do so—pax and Eden spring to mind. Graffito No. 57 
appears at first blush to be a not unlikely instance of the Apostolic 
name. In her drawing she presents us with P E T. But turning to 
the photographs we find a bold, clear P, a possible, but doubtful, 
E, and a most uncertain T—in fact, a + much more lightly 
scratched. St Peter has, it seems, eluded us. The T of her PET in 
No. 25 does not, to my eye, definitely go with the two other letters. 
Only in No. 2 can PET be clearly read, beside a sacred mono- 
gram. These might indeed stand for Pet(rus). All the same, p(ax)- 
E(den)-Tau-Cross are possibilities that cannot be ruled out. 

We now come to the alleged records on ‘wall g’ of the name of 
Mary. Of the several single ms that Professor Guarducci believes 
to stand for her initial we can only look at two here. In No. 10 we 
read Florenti/vivas cum. These words are very lightly scratched and 
it could be that a completing tuis has been obliterated or was, for 
some reason, never added. She, however, noting that the m is 
somewhat larger than the ¢ and u, reads cu(m) M(aria). She even 
goes further and finds, to my mind wholly unconvincingly, an a 
inside the huge R of the name A/fron scrawled just below: and so 
we are invited to read Mar(ia). In No. 45 she has discovered a 
large M superimposed upon a chi-rho monogram. We can under- 
stand from the photographs how she gets it. The lines that we see 
could form an M; and that M could be the initial of our Lady’s name. 
That is surely as far as we should go. For an M (if it is an inten- 
tional M) in such a context could also stand for m(artyr). But her 
most imposing claim for our Lady is in No. 15, where she reads 
Maria written out in full. Here, once more, we can see quite clearly 
how she achieves her reading. Two oblique strokes and one ver- 
tical stroke athwart a chi-rho monogram are suggestive of an M 
and might have been intended to form that letter. For the first a 
the writer, in Professor Guarducci’s view, has used the a of the 
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word nica that appears just above the M(?) and has superimposed 
a ® on it; while to the right again, within the huge A of Afron, 
Professor Guarducci finds ria, the writer having used the oblique 
strokes of the A for his r and second a and inserted an 1 between 
them. I freely admit that we have here something that can be read 
as, and indeed looks like, Maria. But I do not feel convinced that a 
writer on this wall deliberately intended to inscribe Maria and 
that the whole effect is not illusory. The head, at any rate, of the 
ris, to my mind, most uncertain. 

Towards the end of Volume II, Professor Guarducci discusses 
three more graffiti from under the Vatican Basilica that were not 
discovered on ‘wall g’. Two are from the ‘red wall’ and one from 
Tomb R at the western end of the excavated section of the ceme- 
tery. All had been read by the official excavators. But it was not 
until 1957 that a photograph of the most important of them was 
published. This text came to light on the stucco coat on the east 
face of the ‘red wall’, just to the north of the aedicula; and it was 
obviously written before ‘wall g’ was built, since the latter im- 
pinged on it. It is in Greek and gives the clear reading JETP . . ./ 
ENI in two lines, one above the other, the head of the rho being 
lost. Here at last we have surely found St Peter; for the first word 
is certainly a name, which, in this context, is most unlikely to be 
any other name than J7érp(os). And it is a fairly safe assumption 
that, when this area of the stucco coating was intact, OC [com- 
pleted it. Professor Guarducci’s equation of é% with &veor: is most 
acceptable, as is also her translation of the verb as ‘is buried (here)’, 
since she has adduced good parallels for éveiva: and inesse used in 
that sepulchral sense. It is, then, hard to avoid the conclusion that 
whoever wrote these words in the second half of the second, or in 
the third, century believed the aedicula to mark St Peter’s tomb- 
shrine. This clear JIET P(OC), or at least IZET'P, recalls at once the 
PETRE ET PAVLE of the famous San Sebastiano third-century 
invocations; and these in turn set one wondering why the ‘wall g’ 
graffitt-writers, if they did make allusions to St Peter, should have 
made those allusions so obscure. For I do not personally find it 
possible to echo Professor Guarducci’s contention that to write the 
names of Rome’s two great Apostles out in full, instead of shroud- 
ing them in cryptograms, betokens a far lower degree of spiritu- 
ality (Vol. I, p. 44: ‘un grado di spiritualita molta meno elevato’). 
The second ‘red wall’ graffito, xatpe (=xaipe), need not detain us 
here, 
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Finally, Professor Guarducci’s handling of the problem of the 
Tomb R graffito may be cited as an illustration of her general 
method. Scratched in Greek on the bricks of the exterior of that 
mausoleum, this inscription reads: ‘Epvyo6n A ITdxxwos/Edrvyos/ 
T'Avxwvus (‘Lucius Paccius Eutychus remembers Glycon’). Basing 
herself upon a passage of Plutarch’s de curtosttate, where this formula 
is stated to have been employed in inscriptions written in frequen- 
ted places, and upon the fact that most of the recorded examples 
of it—apart from three found in private houses at Pompeli—come 
from sanctuaries and from other important public buildings, she 
deduces that L. Paccius Eutychus must have regarded the place 
in which he wrote his memorial of Glycon as holy and significant; 
and that since no pagan would have viewed the Vatican necropolis 
as particularly holy or outstandingly significant, therefore Euty- 
chus must have been a Christian inspired by the presence of the 
Apostolic tomb. For a variety of reasons (none of which is clinch- 
ing) she assigns this graffito to a date not later than ¢. 150 and 
then takes it as evidence of gatherings of Christians at this spot 
before the aedicula was built. This form of argument is surely 
circular. 

That veneration of our Lady and St Peter was flourishing in 
Rome in the late-second, third, and early-fourth centuries—the 
period covered by the bulk of Professor Guarducci’s material—is 
not in doubt. It is well attested both by literature and by some 
works of early-Christian art. It would, none the less, have been a 
matter of the deepest interest to every Christian if there could be 
added to that testimony clear, monumental evidence from early- 
Christian epitaphs and from the ‘wall g’ graffiti beneath the Con- 
fession of St Peter’s. Professor Guarducci claims to have laid such 
evidence before us; and her work (which is, perhaps, needlessly 
long-winded and repetitive in certain places) assuredly deserves a 
prolonged and most careful consideration on the part of every 
specialist in the fields of early-Christian archaeology and doctrine. 
But while sharing to the full the beliefs and values that inspired 
her to undertake this arduous task, I must, at the end of my 
lengthy journey through her pages and her plates, regretfully re- 
cord ‘non-proven’ as my verdict on her case. 


Museum of Classical Archaeology, 
Cambridge. 





SOME SIDELIGHTS ON 
RECUSANCY FINANCE 
UNDER CHARLES II 


By J. ANTHONY WILLIAMS 


HE restoration of the monarchy in 1660 was followed by 

the restoration of the offence of recusancy, properly so- 

called, and from 1661 onwards people began to be brought 
before the courts, both civil and ecclesiastical, charged with 
absence from the services of the Established Church. For a single 
absence (i.e. a Sunday or holy day) they were liable to a fine of 
one shilling under the Elizabethan Act of Uniformity;' this was to 
be levied by the churchwardens for the relief of the poor. If, how- 
ever, the absence extended to four weeks or longer, the offender 
became liable to the crippling fine of twenty pounds per lunar 
month or forfeiture of two-thirds of their lands, excluding their 
‘principal mansion-house’.? To what extent the weekly fine of 
twelve pence was ever exacted is a matter of some doubt; it is 
clear from the researches of Dr W. P. M. Kennedy that it was 
certainly exacted on occasion, though how consistently he hardly 
adduces enough evidence to decide.* Burghley, however, believed 
that the majority of recusants escaped paying this fine‘ and the 
opinion of his biographer, Professor Conyers Read, voiced in a 
lecture a few years ago, is that ‘the fine was too small to cover the 
cost of collecting it’. It is perhaps worth noting that in the 
eighteenth century the costs of collection were—sometimes, at 
least—borne by the offenders; Charles Butler quotes such a case 
as late as 1782,° four years after the Relief Act which had per- 
mitted Catholic worship, but which had not repealed the recus- 

1; Eliz., cap. 2. 
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ancy statutes obliging Catholics to attend their local Anglican 
church (these were not repealed until 1791). 

A period of recusancy-finance even Jess studied than that of 
Elizabeth is that following the Restoration and there is as yet 
insufficient evidence available to enable one to form a judgement 
as to the incidence of the twelvepenny fine under Charles II, but 
an examination of the churchwardens’ presentments relating to 
the parishes of Wiltshire (in the diocesan archives at Salisbury) 
seems to suggest that in this county at least the penalty was 
seldom exacted during this period. The documents examined 
are the Wiltshire churchwardens’ presentments at five visitations 
which took place in the reign of Charles II; these documents, 
thanks to the monumental labours of Dr A. J. Hollaender, are 
now contained in Box-files labelled ‘Ep. Presentments at Visita- 
tions’ followed by the date: i.e. 1662 (Boxes 1 and 2), 1668 (Box 3), 
1671 (Box 4), 1674 (Box 5) and 1683 (Box 6). A few of the present- 
ments for 1662, 1668 and 1683 contain references to the twelve- 
penny fine—though the vast majority of them make no mention of 
it, even where large numbers of recusants (Popish or Protestant) 
are reported—but there appears to be no mention of it in the 
presentments for 1671 and 1674. 

Altogether, less than twenty references to this fine—nearly all 
of them negative—have come to light and, of these, only one 
states that the penalty has actually been imposed; this was at 
Trowbridge in 1662, when a long list of ‘sectaries’ was presented 
(Box 2). In a few instances the churchwardens claim to have 
referred the matter to the Justices of the Peace, with somewhat 
varying results; thus in 1662 those of the parish of Chicklade 
reported, ‘we intreated a warrant of the next Justices of the Peace, 
to levy the some of 12 pence for every such absence, according to 
the act of parliament in the case provided’ (Box 1) but did not 
say whether the Justices had granted their request. The church- 
wardens of Tockenham Wick evoked a more vigorous response, 
the Justices advising them to indict the recusants at Quarter 
Sessions ‘upon the Statute of payment of 20 |. a month for every 
month’s default’ (Box 2); on the other hand, those of the parish 
of Holt stated that the Justices ‘wished to forbare untill we did 
heare what my Lord Bishop will say in that case’ (ibid.). In the 
same year, 1662, the churchwardens of Atworth, although they 
made no mention of the twelvepenny fine, claimed “Wee have 
observed absentees from church and have complayned to the 
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Justices against them (ibid.) and in 1683 part of the presentment 
for the parish of Codford St Mary read “Those who come not to 
church have bin indited at Sessions’ (Box 6). 

In a few cases, the churchwardens, while admitting that they 
had not as yet levied the fine, undertook to take the necessary 
steps at some future date; those of Upavon, for example, presen- 
ting half a dozen Anabaptists and sectaries, added that if these 
continued to absent themselves from the parish church, ‘we are 
ready to proceed according to the law in that case made and 
provided’ (Box 2). In two other parishes, Maiden Bradley and 
Chitterne, similar intentions were expressed; the churchwardens 
of the former declared, ‘Wee are ready to assist the Constables 
and overseers of the poor to levie the penalties forfeited’ (ibid.), 
while those of the latter undertook ‘suddenly by warrant from the 
Justices of the Peace [to] levy the same’ (ibid.). The church- 
wardens of Bromham promised ‘to be vigilant in the performance 
of this Article’ (ibid.; i.e. article 4, under Title 5, of Bishop 
Humphrey Henchman’s Visitation Articles for 1662), but several 
others did little more than admit that they had levied no fines; 
thus part of the Fonthill Gifford presentment reads, “To the 
Articles of the Fifth Title we say . . . To the fowerth: we have not, 
but wee will observe who are usually absent from church’ (Box 1), 
while admissions that they had not levied the fine were made in 
1662 by the churchwardens of West Dean, West Grimstead, 
Idmiston and All Cannings (Box 2), and in 1683 by those of 
Compton Chamberlain (Box 6). In two instances—Latton in 
1668 (Box 3) and Rodbourne Cheney, 1683 (Box 6)—we find the 
incumbent complaining to the Bishop of his churchwardens’ 
negligence in this matter; on the other hand, it comes as something 
of a surprise to discover that the churchwardens of another parish 
(Bishop’s Lavington), far from raising money from recusants for 
the relief of the poor, excused themselves from levying the twelve- 
penny fine upon seven persons, ‘the most of them receiving weekly 
some Almes out of the Parish, as being very poore’ (Box 2). One 
is tempted to wonder whether this was so very unusual. 

Out of over eight hundred returns at these five Visitations 
there are few if any other references to the twelvepenny fine than 
those quoted above—the majority of which refer to the Visitation 
of 1662—which seems strongly to suggest that the majority of 
Wiltshire recusants escaped this penalty. As for the heavy fines 
and forfeitures imposed for longer periods of absence from church, 
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Mr Brian Magee, in his stimulating pioneer work, The English 
Recusants (1938), made it clear that under Elizabeth and the first 
two Stuarts, only a small minority of Catholics were subjected to 
these penalties and there is a good deal of Wiltshire evidence to 
suggest that under Charles II also the blow was frequently 
softened, at least in the years preceding the Popish Plot. 

Over and over again, in the Quarter Sessions Rolls (at the 
County Record Office, Trowbridge), there occur instances of per- 
sons being presented either as Popish recusants, or simply for four 
weeks’ absence from church, but with the four crossed-out and a 
three substituted for it, or with some such note as this added, in a 
different hand, at the end: ‘and for absenting themselves from 
theire p’ish churches by the space of three Sundays last past’. The 
wording of the presentment, that of the Grand Jury at Salisbury 
sessions in January 1675, originally ran as follows: ‘We present 
Thomas Davis and his wife of Ludgershall, Margaret Munday of 
the same, Thomias Mitchell of the same and the wife of Edward 
Keinton of the same, all popish recusants.’ The constables’ pre- 
sentments for the hundreds of Cawden and Cadworth, for Mere 
and for the liberty of Donhead are all altered in a similar manner, 
while those of Downton (constables) and Damerham South (hun- 
dred-jury) have six months’ absence altered to ‘three Sundayes’. 
The presentment of the hundred-jury of Branch and Dole is 
altered from ‘one month’ to ‘three Sundayes’. All of these occur in 
the same Sessions’ Roll, that for Hilary Term, 1674-5. In the 
Rolls for Trinity and Michaelmas, 1675, similar alterations are to 
be discovered: to the Grand Jurors’ presentments at Warminster 
and Marlborough respectively; on the other hand, in the following 
January the jurors’ presentment for the hundred of Chalke has 
some names—possibly dissenters—against whom is written, ‘by y* 
space of 3 Sundayes last past’, whereas others—undoubtedly 
Catholics—bear no such legend. In 1676 (Michaelmas) we find 
the jurors’ presentment for the hundred of Ramsbury altered 
from ‘a month’ to ‘3 Lord’s days’, while the Roll for Trinity Term 
of the same year contains the Heytesbury jurors’ presentment 
which originally read: ‘Codford. We p’sent y* wife of John 
Church, gent, to be a popish recusant’ and which has been modi- 
fied by the following words in another hand: ‘& hath not bin 
seene at the Church 3 Lord’s days last past’. In January 1677 a 
jurors’ presentment (Damerham South) has ‘3 Sundayes last past’ 
added, while six months later a similar alteration occurs in the 
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presentment of the constables of Dunworth—a hundred which 
included several parishes in the neighbourhood of Wardour, the 
principal stronghold of Wiltshire Catholicism! In January 1678 
the same type of alteration is to be found in a long list of recusants 
(some Protestant; some Popish, like the Codringtons) at Sutton 
Mandeville, whereas a year later, after the Popish Plot had 
‘broken’, a very similar list was presented, but for a month’s 
absence in each case, while in the Roll for Easter, 1680, the only 
persons reported for three weeks’ absence occur in presentments 
(e.g. for Somerford Parva, Seagry, Sutton Benger) where it is 
specifically stated that there are ‘no popish recusants’; indeed, the 
practice of altering the presentment to show only three weeks’ 
absence appears to have been dropped in 1678, nor was it resumed 
to anything like the same extent after the Popish Plot scare had 
died down, though it is still to be found now and then: for example, 
in the jurors’ presentments for the hundreds of Dunworth (see 
above) and of Mere (which included the important Catholic 
‘pocket’ of Stourton) in July 1681. 

Again, it would be rash to generalize from the evidence of a 
single county but it does appear that in Wiltshire at least many 
recusants, both Popish and Protestant, were spared the imposition 
of the twenty-pound fine by the very nature of the initial report 
of their offence. It is known that, by agreement between the court 
and the jury, dissenters might ‘be only indicted for absenting from 
the Church for three Sundays last past”! and it would be interes- 
ting to learn whether the evidence of other counties shows that 
Catholics were let down lightly in the same way. 

It was only after the withdrawal of Charles II’s Declaration of 
Indulgence in March 1673 that any real drive against recusants 
was launched; this is clear from the small number of Recusant 
Rolls for the first half of the reign? as compared with those for the 
last dozen years, which form an unbroken series of twelve.* In 
June 1671 Sir George Downing, the Secretary to the Treasury, 
had asked for a list to be compiled of all recusancy convictions 
then outstanding, and two months later the Deputy Treasurer’s 
Remembrancer, forwarding the required lists, had remarked, 
‘without question, a considerable summe might be raise by putting 


* See North Riding Quarter Sessions Records, V11, p. 69; Lincoln Record Society, vol. 25, 
p. cxxiii. 
* Public Record Office, Pipe Office Series E377/65 (1660), 66 (1663 and 1668), 67 
(1669) and 82 (‘various dates). 
R.O., Pipe Office Series E377/68—79, inclusive. 
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these laws in execution’.’ But they were not immediately put into 
execution, thanks to the Declaration of Indulgence, which operated 
for twelve months from March 1672. After the withdrawal of the 
Declaration, however, the enforcement of the penal laws was 
demanded by a series of proclamations, appearing at frequent 
intervals for the next ten years? and the government began taking 
a closer interest in the financial aspect of recusancy. On 5 Feb- 
ruary 1675 the Privy Council ordered the conviction of popish 
recusants and the return to the Exchequer of all completed con- 
victions, while the Attorney-General was to be notified ‘what con- 
victions are preparing and whether any persons of quality who 
are suspected to be Popish Recusants have been omitted to be 
presented and what obstructions they find therein, that his Ma’ty 
may, upon due Information, cause effectual orders to issue for the 
removal thereof’.* A fortnight later, the Register of the Privy 
Council records a decision to seize two-thirds of recusants’ lands 
in preference to the monthly fine of twenty pounds;‘ in some 
instances, however, recusants complained that the monetary 
penalty continued to be exacted after seizure of two-thirds of their 
lands,® while in a few cases the King elected to accept the monthly 
fine rather than two-thirds of the lands of wealthy and prominent 
recusants, e.g. Sir John Arundell,* Lord Montagu and John 
Caryll.’? On the other hand, recusants too poor to pay the monthly 
fine appear in the Recusant Rolls as owing two-thirds of the value 
of their lands, both before and after the above decision of the 
Privy Council; two Wiltshire examples are the widow Champion 
of Odstock, who owed 535. 4d. (i.e. two-thirds) in respect of lands 
worth four pounds, held for the term of her widowhood, and Mrs 
Elizabeth Trim, two-thirds of whose property at Sutton Mande- 
ville is assessed at forty shillings.* The decision to seize the forfeited 
two-thirds in preference to the monthly fine led to the appoint- 
ment, in March 1675, of Receivers and Commissioners charged 
with this duty® and in the following February the judges about to 
go on circuit were instructed to ensure that the penal laws were 


Fg gy se agg saga ae VI of the Catholic Record Society, p. 77. 
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enforced and to report J.P.s who were negligent in the matter.! 
That the situation was considered far from satisfactory is suggested 
by the summoning to the Treasury on 22 June 1676 of, among 
others, the two Chief Justices and the Attorney- and Solicitor- 
General ‘to consider effectual means of further prosecuting recu- 
sants’ and it was decided that, as ‘little or nothing hath been done’ 
by the Commissioners appointed for the purpose fifteen months 
earlier, the seizure of two-thirds of recusants’ estates should be 
accomplished by means of writs to the sheriffs.? Even so, diffi- 
culties continued to arise and in April 1678 a committee appointed 
in the previous month reported that the forfeiture of two-thirds of 
recusants’ estates was frequently evaded ‘by means of secret trusts 
and conveyances’,* while in January 1680 the Privy Council 
lamented that ‘His Majesty finds that Papists of greatest note and 
quality, by the favour and conivance of their Neighbours, or by 
the abuse of officers, have escaped unpunished and very few of 
them are returned convicted into his Ma’t’s Courts of King’s 
Bench or Excheq’ . . . & those who have been returned have 
found meanes by secret Conveyances of their Estates, to protect 
them from any considerable forfeitures.”4 

Further light is thrown on this subject by Volumes VI and 
VII of the Calendars of Treasury Books (hereafter cited in foot- 
notes as Cal. T. B.). In February 1680, ‘by reason that the 
King has been informed that the laws against Papists have 
not been so effectually put into execution as they ought to 
have been’, the judges were empowered to reward, out of recu- 
sants’ estates, any’ persons discovering and prosecuting papists;§ 
meanwhile, there had been an almost desperate plea to the Clerk 
of the Pipe ‘to send an account of what method was taken in the 
time of Queen Elizabeth, James I and Car. I, to bring two parts 
of the Popish Recusants’ estates to be paid yearly to the King... 
and what means were used to collect the same’.* Consultations 
followed between the Lords of the Exchequer and the judges to 
‘prepare a Method for the better convicting of Popish Recusants 
and the bringing-in of two-thirds of their estates into the Ex- 
chequer” and the outcome of these deliberations was the division, 

a ER: O.. Spt 5 Sm Council ot aed P.C. 2/65, p. 123. 
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in May 1680, of the country into several areas, each under a 
Receiver-General, beneath whom were agents for every county 
‘for finding out the estates of every Recusant and in what parishes 
they lie, with particulars of their lands’.! The Receivers were given 
an annual allowance of thirty pounds for each county in their 
charge and a commission of 15. 6d. in the pound on all moneys 
received by way of forfeiture.? 

In the Spring of 1681, the termination of the Oxford parlia- 
ment meant that the harrying of Catholics by the Commons had 
come to an end, but the Commons’ persistence had resulted in 
the Treasury’s being saddled with the responsibility for ensuring 
that recusancy fines and forfeitures were exacted, and we find that 
department pursuing the problem for the remainder of the reign. 
The Treasury seems to have been confronted with formidable 
obstacles, the chief of which were apparently provided, not by the 
unfortunate recusants, but by its own officials, many of whom 
displayed a marked reluctance to part with the moneys they had 
collected. On 11 April 1681, for example, the Receiver for Stafford- 
shire was threatened with dismissal for failing to submit an 
account to the Treasury;® in August 1682 the former Receiver 
for Devon was prosecuted for ‘having received great sums of 
money of the said revenue & having made no account of the 
same’,* and three months later the Receivers concerned in the 
Western Circuit were summoned to appear before the Lord Chief 
Justice, as ‘His Lordship has something to say to them relating to 
his Majesty’s service’.’ In Gloucestershire and Northumberland 
the Receivers complain that they are ‘obstructed’;® there are 
repeated enquiries into the handling of recusancy revenues’ and 
questions asked at the Treasury about the ‘extraordinary charges 
and disbursements’ set out by two of the Receivers.* On g July 
1684 the King’s Remembrancer was asked to prepare letters- 
patent revoking the patents of all the Receivers® and a week later 
a ‘manager of the revenue arising from the forfeitures of Popish 
Recusants’ was appointed in their place.° The former Receiver 
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for a group of five counties, Samuel Bedford, tried to save some- 
thing from the wreck by pleading, six weeks later, that he had 
‘incurred great charges . . . which he never placed to account; 
therefore prays an allowance in his account for his extraordinary 
pains’, while one of his London colleagues, having no further 
seizures of recusants’ estates in his district, begs for a special 
allowance ‘for his pains and charges therein’.? Nearly six months 
after the dismissal of the Receivers, only two of them had rendered 
accounts to the Auditor of the Exchequer and the others were 
warned that proceedings would be taken against them if they had 
not done so by the end of next Hilary term. The King, however, 
died on 6 February 1685 and James II was at first more concerned 
with refunding recusancy fines to those who had paid them than 
with investigating the activities of the Receivers. Meanwhile, in 
September 1684, the sheriff of Bristol had been admonished for 
their ‘slender execution’ of process against recusants.‘ 

Perquisites figure almost as prominently as peculation in the 
manipulation of recusants’ forfeitures and show how wide had 
become the gulf between practice and theory: the theory that, as 
Gardiner put it; ‘the Elizabethan recusancy laws might wring 
out of those who needed watching the financial resources required 
for the payment of the watchers’.5 In some cases payments were 
made to persons engaged in the prosecution of recusants, the 
recording of their penalties, etc., but, in addition, many other 
persons than those engaged in ‘watching’ recusants derived benefit 
from the penalties imposed upon them. Gardiner remarks else- 
where that in the reign of James I ‘the Catholic gentry must have 
been especially aggrieved by the knowledge that much of the 
money thus raised went into the pockets of courtiers’ and adds— 
what was ‘by no means an isolated case’—that ‘the profits of the 
lands of two recusants were granted to a footman’.* A similar 
pattern can be discerned in the reign of Charles II; for example 
payments were made out of recusants’ money to grooms of the 
bedchamber and pages of honour.’ Various Treasury and Ex- 
chequer officials received payments from the same source; thus the 
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Auditor of the Exchequer derived a supplementary income of 
£100 per annum from the convenient post of ‘Receiver of the 
Casual Revenue arising out of the penal laws’! and the Comp- 
troller of the Pipe was paid an ‘ancient stipend’ of £53 6s. 8d. for 
recording the debts of recusants;? to this was added, as from 
8 November 1681, a further £100 a year for himself and his clerks 
as a reward for issuing process against recusants.* On 26 October 
1682, the Secretary to the Treasury, Henry Guy—later to be sent 
to the Tower for taking bribes‘—received, for ‘secret service’, the 
equivalent of a whole year’s recusancy fines (i.e. £260), ‘which 
will be paid into the Exchequer by Thomas Markham, Esq., a 
Popish Recusant Convict’.® Guy’s disbursements for ‘secret service’ 
from 30 March 1679 to 25 December 1688 are set out in a docu- 
ment printed by J. Y. Akerman: Moneys Received and Paid for 
Secret Services of Charles II and James II (Camden Society, 1851). 
Another Treasury official, the deputy solicitor, received a number 
of payments out of recusants’ forfeiture in respect of Crown law 
charges,® while, most ironically of all, part of the reward paid to 
the Catholic Humphrey Penderel and to two others who had 
assisted the King’s escape after the Battle of Worcester, came out 
of recusants’ money!’ 

That the system of recusancy fines and forfeitures was in a 
thoroughly unsatisfactory state from the Government’s point of 
view by the end of Charles II’s reign is suggested by the instances 
quoted earlier, to which may be added a complaint by the 
Treasury in July 1684 (when the Receivers were dismissed—see 
above) that the Receivers ‘have for the most part brought the 
King in debt to them, and not Jevied money enough to pay their 
own charges’.§ In the circumstances, it is hardly surprising that, 
when Catholics came to be penalized again after the Revolution, 
the system of fines and forfeitures was largely replaced by the 
more straightforward method of doubling their land-tax assess- 
ment, though here again there is evidence to suggest that many 
Catholics escaped the full rigour of the law.® 
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ON DIALECTICAL 
MATERIALISM 


Father Wetter’s Monumental Study’ 
By CHARLES LOWE 


materialism by Father Wetter, s.j., Professor at the Papal Institute 

of Oriental Studies in Rome, it is asserted that the significance of 
dialectical materialism extends far beyond the fact that it is the official 
‘world-view’ of the Soviet State and the international movement of 
world Communism, for, in the view of the author, its underlying doc- 
trines—that nothing exists apart from matter, and that the whole world 
as presently constituted came about of its own accord—are held by the 
majority of people nowadays. 

Father Wetter certainly shows that this is not due to any excellence 
or merit in Soviet philosophy itself, which isin many ways technically 
and scientifically primitive and quite unable to examine any other 
philosophy in a detached and unprejudiced way. Many of the positions 
it takes up are mutually incompatible, and assertions made in one field 
completely contradict those made in another. It ‘represents an eclectic 
medley of eXtremely diverse elements’, and these are often borrowed 
from other philosophical systems which are at variance with one 
another. 

That Father Wetter is fair to Communism in this book no one can 
deny. He gives Soviet philosophy full marks for its rejection of popular 
mechanistic materialism and its determination to justify philosophy in 
the face of repeated attempts to get rid of it as something useless. 
Indeed, the story of the discussion that centred around the issue of dia- 
lectical versus mechanistic materialism is worth repeating at some 


|= what is rightly described as this ‘massive’ study of dialectical 


’ length, for it gives a good indication of the atmosphere in which philo- 


sophical, and, indeed, all other controversy takes place in that country. 
At the beginning of the Revolution the forces of popular material- 
ism were so strong that mechanistic materialism was the dominant 
philosophy in the Soviet Union. Everything in the world, according to 
1 Dialectical Materialism: A Historical and Systematic Survey of Phil in the 
Soviet Union. By Gustav Wetter, s.j. Translated by Peter Heath. Rou ¢ and 
Kegan Paul, £2 12s. 6d. 
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1929, at the Second Congress of the Marxist-Leninist Institutes of 
Science, the teaching of the mechanists was declared to be utterly in- 
consistent with Marxist-Leninist philosophy, after which the Deborin- 
ists gained control of all the philosophical posts in the Soviet Union. 
However, it was not long before their influence began to wane. At 
the end of this same year, 1929, Stalin, speaking to a Conference of 
Marxist students of the agrarian question, condemned certain mechan- 
istic theories, but in so doing he also condemned those theoreticians in 
the party whose theories did not keep pace with political and economic 
developments in the U.S.S.R. This, stated Stalin, brought about a gulf 
between theory and practice and meant that these theorists were 
neglecting their duty of equipping those who were working practically 
for Socialism with weapons for the Socialist struggle. This enabled 
three men, M. Mitin, P. Yudin and V. Ral’tsevich—the first two being 
directors of the Communist cell in the Moscow Institute of Red Pro- 
fessors—to open fire on Deborin on the ground he had been insuffici- 
ently zealous in attacking the mechanists (who had been dubbed by 
Deborin right-wing deviationists) and that he had used abstract argu- 
ments against them. This charge inevitably in Soviet philosophical 
circles leads to accusations of idealism and to allegations of separation 
of theory and practice. Deborin was also accused of lack of fervour in 
the fight against religion, and his philosophy was branded as the 
philosophical foundation of the left-wing deviationism of Trotsky. In 
the Joint Session of the Philosophical Institute of the Soviet Academy 
and of the Moscow section of the Society of Militant Atheists which 
took place in 1930, Deborin, though not defeated, was on the defensive. 
The report adopted recommended every professor of philosophy to 
cultivate some field within the special sciences and opposed that notion 
of the dialectic which conceives it as something evolving on its own in 
an abstract way without reflecting material conditions and emptied of 
all concrete content. The Deborinists promised to become more active 
in anti-religious work, but kept their high regard for Plekhanov, who, 
as a young man, had settled on the shores of the Lake of Geneva, 
where he studied Marx and Engels. He was profoundly impressed, and 
for him the Marxist dialectic became the answer to every problem. 
Through it society would make continual progress, so that eventually it 
would emerge from the condition it was in, which was the era of pre- 
history, into the era of true history, which was an era of freedom. 
Although he did not always agree with Plekhanov, Lenin would 
appear to support the Deborinist view of him, for at his death he wrote: 
‘It is impossible to become an intelligent real Communist without 
studying—precisely studying—all that Plekhanov wrote on philosophy, 
because that is the best there is in the whole international literature of 
Marxism.’ It would be difficult to imagine a judgement more opposed 
to that of Lenin than that held about Plekhanov during the Stalin era. 
Vol. 233. No. 481. i 
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this view, is reducible ultimately to mechanical processes and explic- 
able in mechanistic terms. Indeed, there were some theorists who 
wished to get rid of philosophy altogether. The most prominent of 
these, O. Minin, is quoted as saying, in an article called ‘Overboard 


with Philosophy’: 


Both V. I. Lenin and Piekhanov also employed old-fashioned 
terms such as ‘the philosophy of Marxism’, ‘the philosophical impli- 
cations of the natural sciences’, and so forth, but these terms as used 
by Lenin and Plekhanov are mercly slips of the pen and nothing 
more. In fitting out and trimming the ship of science we must take 
care to throw overboard not only religion but also the whole of 


philosophy. 
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The supporters of this form of materialism (among whom I. I. 
Stepanov was prominent) regarded all aesthetic values as useless and 
art as a means whereby the emotions of men might serve the Socialist 
State. 

In 1925 controversy between the supporters of mechanistic materi- 
alism and the followers of dialectical materialism was stimulated by the 
publication of Engels’ Dialectics of Nature on the one hand, which 
encouraged the dialectitians and various publications of Stepanov in 
which he called for a new version of Engels’ materialism and dialectics 
in the light of the electron theory. Further encouragement was afforded 
the dialectical materialists by the publication in 1929 of Lenin’s Philo- 
sophical Notebooks, which reflect the influence of Hegel and show how 
thoroughly he had grasped the nature of dialectic. In this year the con- 
troversy reached a critical step—the main issue being whether pheno- 
mena of a higher order were reducible to phenomena of a lower order, 
and whether quality can be completely deduced from quantity or not, 
the mechanists saying it could and the dialectitians denying this. The 
chief exponent of the dialectical view at this time, A. A. Deborin, in- 
sisted there was something qualitatively different between organic and rf 
inorganic matter, and accounted for this by asserting that although up 
to a certain point all change is in the direction of quantitive change— 
beyond that point, by a sudden leap, qualitative change takes place, 
and something new emerges. Such a leap takes piace in the transition 
from the inorganic to the organic, with the emergence of life and con- 
sciousness. It is an operation which, in the view of Deborin, pertains to 
the very essence of the dialectic, and this brought on his head the accu- 
sation of idealism from the mechanists. 

The debate seemed to go all in favour of Deborin and his followers. 
They gained control of the philosophical section of the State Printing 
House, from which position they were able to impose censorship upon 
their opponents. When the Timiryazev Scientific Institute was reorgan- 
ized, Y. Y. Agol, a follower of Deborin, was appointed Commissar, In 
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the Aristotelian sense). Indeed, it is this element that accounts for the 
dynamism in Marxism and gives to Communism a mystical quality 
despite its repudiation of mysticism and ‘mystification’ which it regards 
as idealism. This mystical element undoubtedly appeals to the Russian 
thinker, and provides a continuity between modern Soviet philosophy 
and nineteenth- and twentieth-century thought. Lenin’s delighted re- 
action to the Hegelian dialectic which unified all experience and gave 
him a vision of a world evolving through class opposition, which despite 
its immense variety is nevertheless one whole, is shown to be close to the 
view of the Slavophile movement. The Slavophile doctrine of total 
knowledge, which sees the act of cognition not as an individual theor- 
etical act but one which has existential significance, involving a union 
between the subject who knows and the substantial truth and is con- 
summated in the knowing process of a total organism—the Church of 
which the individual is part and towards which he has responsibility— 
is close to the Orthodox Marxist line, This retains the mystical dialectic, 
insists that philosophical thought must be not theoretical but existential 
and related to the total knowledge of the world-wide organism, the 
Communist Party of which the Soviet philosopher is part. In that sense 
Lenin has helped profoundly in giving Soviet philosophy its Russian 
flavour and an orientation which links it with the thinking of such 
great religious philosophers as Soloviev, who saw creation as orginally 
a perfect unity, which was destroyed by sin but is reborn and is return- 
ing to that unity through the cosmological and historical process. 

Yet this very dialectic does seem to involve Soviet philosophy in a 
tremendous contradiction. What on earth is it? the ordinary person 
may well ask. How can dialectical materialism really be materialism? 
If the dialectic itself is matter in the proper sense of the word, it is 
difficult to see that mechanism is really refuted. Yet the dialectic con- 
trols the whole development of matter—and indeed the whole historical 
process—in accordance with some grand design which cannot be ex- 
trinsic to it and in which, apparently, the rational mind can partici- 
pate. The whole function of the dialectic is a spiritual one, and the 
attributes conferred on it by Marxism are, as Berdyaev pointed out, 
divine. One can see continually in Marxist thought evidence of the 
difficulty in retaining the functions ascribed to the dialectic and avoid- 
ing admission of God’s existence. ‘It is a remarkable thing,’ wrote 
Lenin with delight in a commentary on Hegel, ‘that the whole chapter 
on the Absolute Idea has hardly a word to say about God (except 
that a “divine” “‘concept”’ did slip out by chance on one occasion.)’ 
Remarkable is indeed the word! One finds it hard to believe that the 
effort to retain the dynamism and attraction that the dialectic affords 
the Russian mind and at the same time retain materialism can last for 
ever. Whatever mystical satisfaction contemplation of the dialectic 
affords the mystically inclined would evaporate, one would think, if it 
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In an essay V. A. Formina gives expression to views that were typical 
at that time: 


Plekhanov was not imbued with a creative Marxism. While 
clinging to the letter of a number of hackneyed formulae and iso- 
lated propositions of Marxism, he was unable to raise them to a 
new level as was done by Lenin and Stalin. . . . Plekhanov showed 
himself unequal to mastering the new tasks incumbent on Marxist 
philosophy in the epoch of Imperialism and proletarian revolution. 


Since Stalin’s death, a new appreciation of Plekhanov seems to be in 
process of formation. What no one at any time had denied him is that 
in his early days he performed a most important function in persuading 
the revolutionary movement of the need of revolutionary theory. This 
and his fascination for the dialectic made him an ally of Deborin against 
the mechanistic materialists. 

At the end of 1930 Stalin condemned Deborinism as ‘Menshevizing 
Idealism’ and called for a war on two fronts—against the mechanists, 
and against Deborinism, which was branded as an idealistic distortion 
of Marxism. As a result of this Deborin was removed from his position 
as editor of the journal Pod <namenem Marxisma and the process of 
degradation began; in typical fashion he repented and thanked Stalin 
for having saved him in the nick of time. 

The book gives a most informative account of the theories of dia- 
lectical materialism and mechanism which inspired this controversy 
and introduces us to the main protagonists. Besides those already men- 
tioned there is a most interesting section on Bukharin, the most famous 
exponent of mechanism, and of Axel’Rod, who wrote under the name 
of ‘Ortodox’ and was one of its ardent supporters. 

Although Deborin was defeated, his views were largely incorporated 
in the orthodox philosophical line, which was completely opposed to 
mechanism and concerned to show that phenomena of a higher order 
were not merely reducible to phenomena of a lower order and that 
qualitative changes took place. The difference was that more effort was 
made to relate dialectical materialism to the concrete and to manifest 
partisanship in philosophy against those who were in any way out of 
step with the party line. In ordinary language one would say that the 
party line became Deborinism, with less concern for philosophical 
truth and more concern with its adjustment to the party interest. 
“Rightest deviationism’ was decreed to be the expression of the men- 
tality of the kulak and leftist deviationism that of the petit-bourgeois city- 
dweller. 

Father Wetter has much to say in praise of this element in dialec- 
tical materialism which distinguishes it from popular materialism 
(especially of the concept of motion which is thought of as change in 
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is ultimately only matter. The more it is contemplated and the more it 
becomes a stimulus to action and sacrifice the more divine it must 
appear. On the other hand it may well be the ordinary Russian will be 
far more impressed with the materialism than the dialectic, and the 
emphasis on raising his living standards and his great joy at the pro- 
vision of better housing and hopes that eventually his material standards 
may surpass those of America and the Western world may mean that 
his mentality will become little different from that of the Western 
Proletariat, in which case he will be a materialist but not a dialectical 
materialist. 

The section on Lenin brings out clearly his great influence on 
Communist philosophy. Besides the matters already touched on—the 
rejection of mechanism, partisanship in philosophy, the necessity of 
unity between theory and practice, in all the discussions of which 
Lenin’s influence was great and possibly decisive—Father Wetter 
ascribes to Lenin the establishment of the ‘copy theory’ by which the 
knowability of matter is established. Obviously it is essential for a 
Marxist to hold that we are capable of knowing matter as it is in itself, 
so that our concepts are in accordance with external reality, and this is 
effected in Marxism by the copy theory, which insists that our con- 
cepts arise through the operations of the external world upon our 
senses, so that our concepts mirror the world outside. This theory which 
was propounded by Engels was maintained by Lenin not only against 
Idealism but also against the views of Plekhanov, whose theory of 
knowledge is known as the hieroglyphic theory. According to this, ‘our 
sensations are a sort of hieroglyphs which make us aware of what is 
happening in reality’. These sensations, however, bear no resemblance 
to the reality which gives rise to them. Plekhanov tried to preserve the 
objectivity of our knowledge by asserting that, though the hieroglyphs 
do not project things as they are in themselves, they do so sufficiently 
well to enable us to know the effects they produce in us and to affect 
them. It could not have been difficult for Lenin to have shown the 
absolute danger of that view to the entire Marxist edifice. Lenin was a 
thorough realist—Marxism in that sense must be realist. The plain 
alternative for Lenin was between idealism and materialism, and if 
you admitted that things existed outside your mind you were a 
materialist. That many people held and had held that things really 
existed outside of and independently of our thought and at the same 
time rejected materialism was not faced by Lenin, nor, as far as one can 
see, is it faced by modern Marxist philosophers. 

In culling from Hegel the law of the unity and struggle of opposites 
one can see the same eagerness on Lenin’s part to get rid of the idea of 
God. Hegel had stated that ‘self-movement . . . is nothing else than the 
fact that something is itself and is also deficiency or the negative of 
itself in one and the same respect, Abstract self-identity has no life, but 
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the fact that the positive is negativity causes it to pass outside itself and 
to change. Something therefore has life, so far as it contains contradic- 
tion and is that force which can both comprehend and endure contra- 
diction’. Lenin, of course, interpreted this materialistically and identi- 
fied all motion (which he conceives to be an essential attribute of 
matter—of being in general) with self-motion, so that real contradic- 
tions, in his view, pertain to the essence of things. The great merit of 
this law, which was obtained originally by Engels from Hegelianism, 
is that it enables the Marxists to account for motion in the world with- 
out having to admit the existence of God the First Mover. If one thinks 
of motion in mechanical terms, it is difficult to see how one can avoid 
looking outside to account for its origin. This would lead one to God, 
and again one sees Lenin’s delight when he sees the way round the 
difficulty. Having copied out the passage quoted from Hegel, Lenin 
wrote: 


‘Movement and self movement’ (N.B. this: an autonomous [in- 
dependent] spontaneous, internally necessary movement), ‘change’ 
movement and “being alive’, “princi le of all self movement” 
impress (instinct) towards “movement” and “activity’”—opposite 
to “dead being’—who would have thought this is the core of 
“‘Hegelism”’, the abstract and abstruse (dreary, absurd?) business of 
Hegelizing? This core has to be discovered, grasped, rescued, peeled 
out, purified and Marx and Engels have actually accomplished it.’ 


Who indeed would have thought that Hegel would have provided 
this escape from having to conclude to God? Apparently only a Marxist 
materialist can grasp fully this core of Hegelism; which seems hard on 
Hegel. This law of the unity and struggle of opposites (society develop- 
ing through the clash of opposites) explains the class-war doctrine of 
Marx. 

Lenin’s interest in and grasp of philosophy seemed to be very great, 
and his study of it persisted when he was making revolution and pre- 
occupied with the practical tasks of ruling. This writer remembers 
being told at the seminary that a philosopher-apostle was an unheard- 
of combination (he used to think that was why he was compelled to 
study philosophy). This was brought out in apologetics, when we were 
being taught that a revelation from God was morally necessary for all 
men to know with certitude the truths of religion—otherwise they 
would have to be instructed by philosophers who, having worked out 
these truths, would have to be apostles also and propagate them. But 
philosopher-apostles—what an impossible combination! Well, Lenin 
was a philosopher-apostle, and so were many other Marxists, and the 
whole line today is designed to see that the philosopher never loses 
sight of the fact he is an apostle also. 

It is also interesting to note that, according to Father Wetter, Stalin, 
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whilst in no sense worthy of the adulation with which he was sur- 
rounded, nevertheless did make a contribution to Marxist philosophical 
theory, mainly on account of his ability to apply it to social and 
political problems. He is said to have indicated the laws governing the 
development of Socialism after its victory in the U.S.S.R. and pointed 
the road to Communism. For the achievement of Socialism he is given 
the credit for laying down a programme of socialistic industrialization 
and also a plan for the collectivization of agriculture. He is even said to 
have improved upon Lenin with regard to a number of problems, and 
especially in having shown (very conveniently) that the doctrine of 
Engels that the State would wither away would not occur until after 
the victory of Socialism throughout the world. He also gave an account 
of the class-system in Russia asserting that there were only two classes 
—the peasants and workers. Between these there is no antagonism, but 
class distinctions will only finally disappear when Communism is fully 
achieved. Although Father Wetter does not assign him any special 
merit in dealing with purely philosophical problems—his equipment 
here being that of any top-ranking Communist—nevertheless in the 
sphere of historical materialism he made a distinctive contribution. He 
laid far more emphasis than anyone before him on the intellectual 
factor of consciousness (called the superstructure), on the basis in 
historical development. Lenin had already maintained against the 
economists, who made the whole process of historical development 
dependent upon economic factors, that new ideas, which arise out of 
economic factors, can in turn react upon them and influence them so 
that they do become in themselves influences upon development. 

Stalin, while adhering to the view that the individual’s role in 
history was a subordinate one, nevertheless greatly encouraged Soviet 
patriotism which focussed attention on the great figures in past Russian 
history. The cult of Stalin and Lenin was also built up as the great 
architects of the Russian revolution. In this atmosphere the influence 
of the superstructure was inevitably considerably enhanced. 

In the year 1950 a very important development in doctrine took 
place through the intervention by Stalin in a discussion in Pravda on 
the subject of linguistics. Prior to this discussion the authority on 
linguistics was Nikolay Marr, who had classified language as an 
ideology and declared it belonged to the superstructure. Like other 
ideologies, language possessed a class character and evolved in stages, 
with sharply separated distinctions between each separate language- 
system. As society develops and its economic basis changes, qualitative 
leaps occur in the form of language crossings, and this is the normal 
way new types of language originate. Present-day language, according 
to Marr, reflects a society split up into classes, and, just as it was pre- 
ceded by a system of hand signs, so it will be superseded. The thought 
that will prevail will be that of the proletariat, and eventually in the 
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classless society thought will dominate language (instead of, as now, 
language dominating thought), so that spoken language will be wiped 
out and a unitary language will be created, as unlike present language 
as our language is unlike gestures. Ultimately there will be a complete 
replacement of language by thought. 

This view held absolute sway in Russia, and Marr’s linguistics was 
hailed as a true Soviet science. But it manifested certain obvious diffi- 
culties in the Stalin period when the superstructure was enhanced and 
patriotism fostered. Stalin was also decidedly nervous of the doctrine 
of qualitative leaps, which could be an incentive to revolution in the 
Soviet Union. Hence, in his intervention in this matter, he asserted 
that language pertained neither to the superstructure nor to the basis 
but to the whole of society. Therefore it is governed by the law 
governing society as a whole, and does not emerge from qualitative 
leaps or in stages but gradually. One can see in this a much greater 
emphasis than heretofore on the factors unifying society and an elim- 
ination of emphasis on conflict between groups. Obviously he has his 
eye on the Russian situation, and one is not surprised to find him 
declaring that the qualitative leap doctrine does not apply to the class- 
less society, but is applicable only to a society in which there are class 
antagonisms. He rejects Marr’s theory of language crossings, stating 
that the effect of languages meeting is not to cross but for one to dom- 
inate, and this suited him very well, for it enabled him to laud the 
Russian language, which, it was insisted, had always emerged trium- 
phant from these encounters. Finally, poor Marr is accused of idealism 
because his theory of a unitary language implies a separation of 
language from thought. Accusations follow. Marr has set up an ‘Arak- 
chayev regime’ in the sphere of linguistics, and this eminent authority 
becomes the ‘Don Quixote’ of linguistics. 

Stalin raised the role of the superstructure more highly in dealing 
with the difficulty that confronted him regarding Marx’s doctrine that 
class contradictions are incentives to social development since they 
give rise to class war. In Socialist society there are no class contradic- 
tions, and since Russia had been decreed a Socialist State in the 1936 
Constitution, the problem was what stimulus to social development 
could be provided within the Soviet Union. Stalin would neither want 
to deny that Russia was a Socialist State nor to admit the applicability 
of the class contradictions—leading to class-war doctrine—to it. In his 
letter on linguistics Stalin got out of his difficulty by making a distinc- 
tion between types of dialectical leap. These take the form of explosions 
in the society where the class-war doctrine is operative. In Socialist 
society they are gradual and do not lead to the destruction of the ruling 
regime. This very convenient doctrine seems to ignore the fact that the 
notion of the leap seems to preclude the thing happening gradually, 
and that this whole doctrine was built up precisely to explain that type 
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of change which could not occur gradually. This gradual leap sounds 
ridiculous, but Stalin saw examples of it in the Stakhanovist movement 
and in the collectivization of agriculture which Stalin described as 
revolution carried out by the ruling power with the support of the bulk 
of the peasantry. In view of the slaughter perpetrated against the kulaks 
this example can hardly be accepted as a truthful one but it does dis- 
close a new doctrine, namely, of revolution being made by the rulers 
which does seem to be a complete reversal of Marx. Father Wetter con- 
siders that Stalin’s stress on the influence of non-material factors such as 
patriotism, the political unity of the Soviet people, friendship of Soviet 
peoples and the insistence on self-criticism as a means of stimulating 
progressive development would have made Marx turn in his grave. 
Despite the fact that Marxists argue that the effect of the mental, 
spiritual and volitional factors are only retroactive and a secondary 
result of the influence of the economic basis, assisting the latter to take 
shape and consolidate itself, in Father Wetter’s judgement this is un- 
convincing. The more development takes place towards Communism 
so the greater role are these non-material factors given, so that he con- 
siders their influence to be decisive. Certainly one would think that the 
changing of doctrines to suit the regime is so blatant that, although 
Father Wetter praises them for their preservation of philosophy: what 
Minin wanted has happened and real philosophy has been thrown 
overboard. This practical test for truth enables the ruler to adjust the 
truth to suit himself, and this Stalin appeared to do very effectively. 

No less striking, according to Father Wetter, is the way Stalin has 
changed the Marxist view of history regarding the national question. 
In the early days Stalin took the view without any reservation that 
social interest took precedence over national interest. At the Sixteenth 
Party Congress he pointed out there was a great difference between 
nationalist cultures under nationalist rule and under Socialist rule. 
Under the former they are bourgeois in content and national in form. 
Under Socialism they are Socialist in content and national in form, 
the object being to teach the masses Socialism and internationalism. 
Hence one should not object to culture having a form that was national 
— indeed, as progress in the building up of Socialism proceeds there 
will be a flowering of such national cultures. Ultimately these cultures, 
both in form and content, will merge into one common culture, with 
one common language. Here he pointed out the similarity between the 
Marxist view of the State, which for a time would be strengthened but 
ultimately would wither away, and its view of national culture, which 
will flower under Socialism and realize its full potentialities prior to 
being absorbed in the universal common culture. The contradiction 
here, Stalin said, is found in reality and is consistent with Marxist dia- 
lectics. 

This view, while subordinating national culture, did encourage its 
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development, which in the Soviet Union took on an increasingly 
Russian complexion. This began with a decree signed by Staiin and 
Molotov which condemned the whole of historiography up to that 
date. The most prominent representative, M. N. Pokrovsky, who had 
died in 1932, had insisted that it was the duty of the historian to illus- 
trate from the history of every nation the truth of Marx’s interpretation 
of history—the particular national affairs of the people being merely 
incidental. In comparison, it was his duty to show off the Soviet Union 
in the best possible light, and that was best achieved by painting pre- 
revolutionary Tsarist Russia black as pitch. Pokrovsky’s chief work, 
The History of Russia, received the highest praise from Lenin. 

A more loyal pro-Soviet line could not be imagined, but the deni- 
gration of Russia’s past and the great figures of the past did not square 
with the mood Stalin wished to engender in the Soviet Union, and by 
the 1940s the Soviet Union is being described as the backbone of 
human history. The task of the historian was not to establish that 
Russia’s past was black, but rather the primacy of the Soviet Union in 
every department of culture, and to show that at each period of history, 
in every department, the Russians were ahead of other peoples. As the 
Russian people are the leading nation in the Soviet Union, Soviet 
patriotism gradually narrowed to Russian patriotism. 

All this is reflected in the letters on linguistics to which we have 
referred. The emphasis is shifted from the elements that contradict to 
those that unify society. Language is a bond uniting people, not 
dividiig them. Just as the development of language is gradual, with no 
violent leaps, so social development in the Soviet Union must be 
gradual and language becomes a bond of unity between different 
generations. The effect of this, according to some Marxists, is to make 
the nation very much more important than the class, because the 
nation lasts longer than the class. Father Wetter considers this an 
extreme conclusion from Stalin’s teaching; nevertheless Stalin did say 
the end of nationalism will only come about after the victory of Com- 
munism throughout the world, so that he has enthroned it for some 
long time. 

Not content with all this, the Russian language is given priority 
over all others, and D. Zaslavsky is quoted as saying that the period is 
coming when Russian will be the international language of Socialism, 
just as Latin was the universal language of antiquity, French of 
Feudalism and English of Imperialism. That is probably one of the 
reasons why they want to preserve language against Marr. 

Father Wetter would not agree with those who ascribe this era of 
nationalism entirely to Stalin, although he always did take a great 
interest in the national question. It is interesting to note that as early as 
1922 Lenin complained of Stalin’s Russian nationalist attitude in his 
dealings with the Georgian Communists. This concerned the reform of 
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1922 which converted the Russian Soviet Federative Republic into the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. The Georgian Bolsheviks favoured 
entry into the Union as an independent Soviet republic, whereas 
Stalin wished them to have indirect adherence as part of a Transcau- 
casian Federation. The Mensheviks in Georgia wished to create a new 
sort of Switzerland between Europe and Asia. Stalin used force against 
them, which caused Lenin to remark that Russified products of other 
nations were worse chauvinists than Russians themselves. 

One point that occurs to one in this connexion—with which Father 
Wetter does not ceal—is whether there is any way of preventing 
Socialism from becoming National Socialism. It seems an inevitable 
trend. If one is a materialist, it seems difficult to avoid the conclusion 
that what determines is not just class nor just nation but both nation 
and class, so that Socialism becomes National Socialism. This con- 
sideration seems to be reinforced by the fact that Fascist dictators like 
Hitler and Mussolini received their early political education in the 
Socialist movement, and that Hegel, whose influence on Marxism has 
been stressed, fits so well into the National Socialist mystique, with his 
glorification of the State and especially the Prussian State. Stalin does 
appear to be a sort of Communist Imperialist who believed that the 
other nations would achieve Communism under the paternal domina- 
tion of the Russian nation, rather in the same way as Western Imperial- 
ists are accused of wishing to dominate the Colonial peoples. Although 
there have been changes in the philosophical situation since Stalin 
(some of which have been noted) and a freer atmosphere, it does not 
seem that any very great philosophical departure from Stalin has been 
made. Father Wetter mentions (as did everyone else at the time) that 
the main change has been the elimination of the cult of personality and 
the substitution of party for personal rule. The arguments that are 
today being adduced for a Summit Conference seem to assume the 
Russian Communist Party is still under the domination of one man, and 
references to Khrushchev as the new enriching genius of Socialism, with 
which he was recently greeted by Gomulka in Poland, sound as though 
a new cult of personality is being built up as well. It is not without 
significance that no change whatever since Stalin’s day has been made 
in the doctrine of the superstructure, and that Khrushchev’s speech 
to the Twentieth Party Congress showed signs of its influence. 

The earlier history of Marxism is much better known—the influence 
of German philosophy, French Socialism, and English political economy, 
and in the realm of philosophy the influence of Hegel and Feuerbach and 
the work of Marx and Engels. Although completely intolerant of Hegelian 
idealism, Marxism took over two features in particular—the Hegelian 
dialectical method (the advance beyond negation to the negation of the 
negation) and its vast power of synthesis whereby the whole range of 
human knowledge is apprehended asa living unity. This as we have seen 
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had a most powerful effect on Lenin and indeed on all Marxist thinking. 
But besides this obvious and well-known connexion with Hegel, Marx 
had another link with him through the Hegelian left. Hegel, despite his 
revolutionary method, was very conservative in his support of the 
Prussian monarchy of his day. According to his doctrine of the objective 
Universal Spirit, this finds expression ultimately in ethical life, which is 
a synthesis of law and morality. The highest realization of this ethical 
life he found in the State, and more particularly in the Prussian 
monarchy. Hegel also attempted to provide a rational basis for the 
interpretation of Christian dogma, which he accepted. The Hegelian 
left revolted against this conservatism while adhering to the revolu- 
tionary aspects of his philosophy. Among them were two Slavs who 
influenced the youthful Marx and whose influence, in the view of 
Reinhaud Lauth, writing in Orientalia Christiana Periodica, was the 
reason Marxist doctrine was so influential in the East. The left-wing 
Hegelians converted Hegel’s revolutionary method into a philosophy 
of action, and the first of these Slavs, Count August von Cieszkowski, 
found the answer to the problem that had exercised the followers of 
Hegel since his death. It was curiously like the problem of incentive 
that confronted Stalin, Socialism having been achieved. The Absolute 
Idea was regarded as having attained to self-awareness in Hegel’s 
philosophy, and the problem was what was there left for the disciples 
of Hegel to do, what was there left for philosophy to do. Cieszkowski, 
basing history on the triad of feeling (antiquity), thought (ushered in 
by Christ and terminated with Hegel) and will, declared the future to 
be the era of will. Reality was to be transformed by will and the future 
for philosophy was to be in the order of action when it would transform 
life and social relationships. The future destiny of philosophy was to lie 
in the emergence of truth in concrete activity. This notion is very 
strong in Marxism, and accounts for the fact that Stalin was able to in- 
fluence philosophy, and also that so many subjects and matters have to 
be dealt with in this book which would normally not find their way in a 
book of philosophy. Through this view expressed by Cieszkowski, the 
philosophy of Hegel became a political and social doctrine in opposition 
first of all to the Church and later to the Prussian monarchy. 

The other Slav was Mikhail Bukanin, who endeavoured to find a 
theoretical justification for this opposition to Church and State. The 
thesis and antithesis in his view could only produce the synthesis as 
long as the thesis is capable of producing an organic whole with the 
antithesis. Where, however, the opposition is between freedom and un- 
freedom this is not the case. Therefore the thesis must be destroyed by 
the antithesis. This would appear to be a considerable departure from 
Hegel’s reconciliation of the thesis and antithesis in the synthesis. 
Freedom, said Bukanin, would destroy unfreedom and emerge in a 
totally new reality—democracy. Bukanin’s influence on Marxism is to 
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be seen in that aspect of it whereby the proletariat are to rise up and 
destroy the enemy of their class and usher in an era purged of all 
selfishness and anti-social tendencies. 

One of the leaders of the Hegelian left was Feuerbach (another, of 
course, was Marx), and his influence on Marx is well known. Just as the 
dialectical element in dialectical materialism comes from Hegel so the 
materialism comes from Feuerbach. He started as a supporter of Hegel 
but ended by turning against him. He considered there was a fatal flaw 
in Hegel’s philosophy of nature, which succeeds in providing a satis- 
factory account of nature in general as the unfolding of the idea and 
was able to deduce therefrom general laws and forms but is completely 
unsuccessful in deducing the diversity and multiplicity of individual 
concrete instances. Hegel himself saw in this a lack of harmony between 
concept and reality, which he called contingency and attributed it to the 
weakness of nature which thus manifested its subservience to the Spirit. 
Feuerbach contended that the weakness was not in nature but in the 
concept, and attacked the Hegelian dialectic on the ground that it 
allows for succession but not co-ordination—for time but not space. 
Hence it can account for history but with its historical approach it 
cannot account for nature, which it dubs contingency. Yet the laws of 
nature which Hegel deduces a priori can have meaning only in applica- 
tion to individual concrete cases—the individual can never be deduced 
at all. Contingency is the true reality. The essence of reality resides in 
individuals, with which Hegel is incapable of dealing. He went on 
further to maintain that only the individual is real—the universal is 
merely an illusion on the part of the individual. Thus Hegel is again 
inverted. 

In attacking Christianity Feuerbach sought to rid mankind of the 
notion of God by manifesting its origins. 


‘Our relation to religion [he said] is not merely a negative but 
a critical one; we only separate the true from the false. . . . But that 
which in religion holds the first place—namely God—is . . . only 
the nature of man regarded objectively and that which to religion 
is ce namely man must therefore be constituted and declared 
the first.’ 


This desire to free men from the idea of God Feuerbach pursued 
with almost religious fervour. He declared in one of his lectures that he 
had undertaken the task ‘of turning you from friends of God to friends 
of man, from believers into thinkers, from praying men into working 
men .. . from Christians, on their own admission half-angels, half- 
animals, into men, into complete men’. Soviet philosophy does not ack- 
nowledge its debt to him, and accuses him of réligiosity, but Father 
Wetter contends they are mainly indebted to him for their humanism. 
This desire to free men from what oppressed them led Marx to 
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Socialism, and Feuerbach’s influence is seen in its militant hostility to 
religion. Nevertheless, the modern Soviet philosophers contend that his 
revolt against Hegel went too far and caused him to pay insufficient 
attention to the dialectic; his materialism in consequence has an 
abstract mystical quality and his humanism is too religious. He re- 
places the religious link between man and God with a no less religious 
link between man and man. 

The section of Father Wetter’s book which deals most competently 
with dialectical materialism and modern science shows again the prin- 
ciple of partisanship in operation. The facts are made to fit dialectical 
materialism, and the latest developments of scientific knowledge are 
claimed to support it when in truth they are at variance with it or 
merely support some principle which it shares with other systems. 
Pravda was able to write, for example, of Michurinist biology that it 
‘represents one of the most important constituents in the scientific 
foundations of the Marxist-Leninist world-outlook’. It is ‘a dazzling 
confirmation and further scientific proof of Marxist philosophical 
materialism as formulated by Stalin’. Yet, as Father Wetter mentions, 
leading biologists are unanimous in declaring that truth does not lie on 
its side. The reason it is adopted in the Soviet Union is because it is in 
accord with dialectical materialism. This is typical. 

In view of all that has been written one is not surprised to read that 
dialectical materialism has its own dialectical logic, which is opposed 
to formal logic though it has by no means vanquished it, and that it 
also has a dialectical determinism with which it covers up the contra- 
diction between its determinism and its attempts to stir men up to 
action. 

Father Wetter points out that Communism incorporates a whole 
series of Christian doctrines in secular form. It regards this world as in 
a sense a fallen world—the fall occurring when men emerged from the 
state of innocence (primitive Communism) into the state of slavery 
through the introduction of private property. This sin of exploitation 
runs through society as a kind of collective guilt, due to no single indi- 
vidual man; it is part of the set-up of society. Redemption will come 
through the innocent sufferings of the proletariat, the class which itself 
is innocent of the sin of exploitation and will purify society from it. This 
redemption is linked up with a revelation, for Marxism must not be 
held to have evolved from anything else—it is entirely new, a new pro- 
phetic revelation. This is enshrined in sacred inspired Scriptures, and 
there is an authority which interprets those Scriptures and the deposit 
of faith committed to it, and this authority is endowed with infalli- 
bility. Communism is a perversion of Christianity; a new Church 
which will sanctify the world without God. In fact, war on God is part 
of the process of purification. Of all forms of Christianity it is Cath- 
olicism to which it shows the greatest number of resemblances, because 
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its opposition to it is most fundamental. Communism is intrinsically 
evil, and Pope Pius XII declared that no one who wishes to save Chris- 
tian civilization should give it any assistance in any undertaking what- 
soever. Khrushchev himself has declared it to be a harmful error to 
suppose that the principle of co-existence extends to the ideological 
sphere. It is worth noting, at a time when the Americans are pleading 
so hard for their case to be heard in Russia just as the Russian case is 
heard in America, that the allowing of full propagation of another 
point of view would, in the opinion of Father Wetter, trespass against 
the principle of the unity of theory and practice which comes up so 
much in this book. If it departed from this Communism would cease 
to be Communism. 

The resemblances between Catholicism and Communism were 
mentioned in an interesting review of this book in /’ Umanitd, the organ 
of the Italian Saragat Socialists. The reviewer stressed the fact that this 
work was undertaken by a Catholic priest, declaring it to be a sign of 
the times that even traditional religious culture ‘should be accommo- 
dating itself to reality in this way, and is able to survey Communism in 
abstraction from the stale and interested point of view of Catholic 
apologetics’. The mystical element in dialectical materialism, its world 
view and the doctrine of partisanship have such an affinity to the out- 
look of Catholicism that the reviewer could understand a Jesuit having 
a special insight into the Communist point of view. It is obvious that 
there are resemblances between the way the Soviet philosopher pursues 
his philosophical enquiries and the way the Catholic theologian pursues 
his theological enquiries. The question asked is not, Does this thing 
show itself to be true by its own inner light or by reduction to first 
principles of reason? but, Is it part of thé deposit of Faith? But this is 
clearly an illicit method for philosophy, and the only rational way of 
proceeding when dealing with revealed knowledge. Furthermore, as 
Father Wetter points out, where theology is concerned the theologian 
has satisfied himself on rational grounds that a divine revelation has 
been made. The method of proceeding in Soviet philosophy reinforces 
the doubt whether it can really be called philosophy. 

Nevertheless Father Wetter does see many interesting resemblances 
between certain lines of thought in Communism and in Thomism. He 
even considers that the forma mentis of dialectical materialism in its 
present-day form in the Soviet Union is closer to Scholasticism than to 
Hegelianism. This is due on the one hand to the materialistic interpre- 
tation of the dialectic which separates them from Hegel and other 
developments which bring them nearer to Scholasticism: for example, 
the meaning they give to actuality and possibility. In order to avoid 
fatalism, becoming is defined as a transformation of the possible into 
the actual, and it is laid down that the possible does not become actual 
by itself but requires an intervening cause. This is close to the mentality 
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of the scholastic philosopher. The laws of the transition from quantity 
to quality and the unity and struggle of opposites are easily put into the 
theory of act and potency. There is a clear affinity between the doctrine 
of the transition from quantitative to qualitative change and the doc- 
trine of substantial change. The Communist philosopher’s definition of 
contingency, which they oppose to necessity (rather than oppose 
necessity by freedom), bears a definite resemblance to the scholastic 
definition. In the part of Father Wetter’s book dealing with the sciences 
we see the Soviet philosophers discussing whether the space-time con- 
tinuum of relativity theory can be regarded as form and matter as its 
content, and here there seems a real opening for Aristotelian hyle- 
morphism. When in the same section of the book they are discussing 
whether mental activity can be distinct from physiological activities and 
yet have its substratum in the physical brain, Father Wetter points out 
that the way is wide open on the Soviet philosophers’ own principles to 
say that spiritual activity must reside in a spiritual substance, for they 
themselves have laid it down that motion is impossible without a sub- 
stantial substratum. The author also notes that in Epistemology the 
Soviet philosopher claims originality in treating of the formation of the 
concept through abstraction. However, Father Wetter does not regard 
this as a bridge between Russia and Rome since the Soviet philosopher 
is not really moved by logical considerations. 

Indeed, one feels that the resemblances that the reviewer in [ Umanita 
saw between the mental attitude of the Catholic towards the Church 
and the Communist towards the party can be very much overplayed. 
The practical differences seem to this reviewer simply enormous. 
Imagine our difficulty as Catholics if the authority we regard as in- 
fallible was constantly changing Catholic teaching, which seems to be 
what is continually happening in Soviet philosophy, so that there is no 
guarantee at any time, in answer to some practical need, that what 
was heretofore proclaimed as infallible truth is not now condemned. 
The astonishing thing is that in Soviet conditions, particularly as they 
were under Stalin, anyone did any philosophizing at all. What would 
our attitude to the Catholic Church be if it proclaimed a man infallible 
and canonized him during his lifetime and then after his death declared 
him to be a murderous tyrant, and did so as a preliminary to putting up 
his accuser as a new candidate for infallibility and impeccability? What 
would we feel like if Catholic teaching could be turned upside-down in 
the way Stalin inverted Marxism in order to glorify Russian national- 
ism? When we think of the sort of difficulties that can crop up in our 
minds as Catholics, what would happen to us if we had to face the 
enormities that Communists have to put up with? Truly, as Father 
Wetter says, it is not by reasoning that they proceed. 

Father Wetter sets out to be fair and detached, and succeeds admir- 
ably. Although this review sets out his thoughts, and very often uses his 
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words, the book is more detached than the review. His criticisms of 
Soviet philosophy are powerful, and to the extent to which we have 
covered the ground have been reproduced here. His book was com- 
mented upon in Russia, but unfairly, and, as one can expect, was quoted 
inaccurately. The book is limited to Soviet philosophy and does not 
take into account Western philosophical Communist writings, for he 
says these are completely ignored in Russia. Nor has he covered the 
writings of the satellite countries, Yugoslavia or China. But it is an ex- 
haustive study, by one who is an undoubted authority on the subject. 
There are few people in England interested in Communism who would 
not learn much from this excellent book, and the author’s hopes that 
through the translation he will have rendered to the English-speaking 
student a service by his treatment of the original works in Russian has 
been abundantly fulfilled. The words of Lenin after the death of 
Plekhanov can be adapted and applied to Father Wetter, so that one 
can say it is impossible to become an intelligent, real student of Com- 
munism without studying—precisely studying—all that Father Wetter 
has written in this book of Soviet philosophy, because it is the best there 
is in the whole international literature on the subject. This may well be 
true. 


THE HISTORICAL NOVELS 
OF ROBERT HUGH BENSON 


By E. E. REYNOLDS 


% the delicate tribute he paid to his brother, A. C. Benson wrote: 


I have a particular dislike of all historical novels. Fact is 
interesting and imagination is interesting; but I do not care for 
webs of imagination hung on pegs of fact. Historical novels ought to 
be like memoirs, and they are never in the least like memoirs; in 
fact they are like nothing at all, except each other. 


That view is not uncommon, but those who welcome historical 
novels are equally emphatic in their liking for this way of revivifying 
the past. The number of these enthusiasts would seem to be increasing. 
The popularity of the Claudius books of Robert Graves, and, more 
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recently, of Prescott’s The Man on a Donkey, of Oldenbourg’s The 
Corner-Stone, and of Yourcenor’s Memoirs of Hadrian, is evidence that the 
historical novel is gaining ground. 

A broad distinction should be made between the romance and the 
novel; the author of the romance chooses the past for his setting mainly 
because it provides opportunities for adventure of a kind no longer 
possible; the novelist is intent on re-creating the past; he wants to see it 
with the eyes and minds of his characters; he is an interpreter rather 
than a story-teller. This is a convenient distinction that must not be 
pressed too far. There will always be a public for the historical romance, 
but it is interesting to note that it is the novel, such as those just men- 
tioned, that is gaining in popularity. The authors of today are more 
concerned than their predecessors in trying to take us back not only to 
past events but to the social setting of those events. The advances in 
historical learning, and especially in our knowledge of economic and 
social conditions, has provided a sounder basis for the writer than was 
available in the nineteenth century. The attempt to project oneself into 
the past can never be entirely successful; it is impossible to put aside 
completely the ideas and habits of our own day and assume those of 
our forebears. If success is impossible, is the attempt worth while? 
Those who dislike such books will reply with an emphatic ‘No!’; the 
rest of us are fascinated by the search, and we get considerable intell- 
ectual pleasure from such attempts. 

In view of these necessarily brief remarks, what estimate can be 
given today of the half-dozen historical novels written by Robert Hugh 
Benson between 1904 and 1914? They had considerable popularity in 
their day; my copy of Oddsfish!, dated 1927, is described as the ‘54th 
thousand’. For some years most have been out of print, but they are 
still very readable and should not be forgotten. 

They are novels rather than romances, for the author’s purpose was 
to give his readers a vivid impression of the sufferings of Catholics in 
early penal times; by adopting the form of fiction, he reached a far 
wider audience, non-Catholic as well as Catholic, than he could have 
done by a straightforward historical account. His success is the more 
surprising since his equipment was slender. 

History was not taught at Eton in his day, and at Cambridge he 
studied classics and theology. Nor was he by nature an exact student 
nor a deep reader. He read widely and rapidly and was quick in his 
grasp of significant information. In later years his overcrowded life as a 
priest left no time for systematic study, still less for research. This is not 
to suggest that he was careless about facts when he came to writing his 
novels; he took great trouble to be accurate, and he enlisted the help of 
those whose knowledge was greater than his. Among them was Dom 


oe Rack ! Come Rope! is available as a paper-back. Universe Books, Burns Oates, 
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Bede Camm who recalled, ‘I used to get sheets of questions, full of 
historical puzzles, often beyond my wit to answer.’ 

Benson’s favourite novelists did not include Scott (he thought him 
tedious), nor, as far as his biographer, Fr C. C. Martindale, has re- 
corded, any of the progeny of Scott. He put Meredith at the top, and 
Henry James second. There was, however, one historical novel that he 
read and re-read until he knew pages of it by heart. He first came 
across John Inglesant when he was nineteen years old. Yet it was not the 
historical aspect that impressed him so deeply. His biographer wrote, 
‘Its revelation of the Personality of Jesus Christ came to him literally 
like the tearing of veils and the call of a loud trumpet, and the leaning 
forth of the Son of God to touch him,’ At the same time, the historical 
picture made a lasting impression, and we can find traces of it in 
Benson’s own books. For instance, the manor-house, with its lovely 
country setting, that comes time and again in his stories almost like a 
character, owes something to the Westacre of John Inglesant. 

There are five novels of penal times: By What Authority? (1904), The 
King’s Achievement (1905), The Queen’s Tragedy (1906), Come Rack! Come 
Rope! (1912), and Oddsfish! (1914). I do not include Richard Raynal 
(1906) among the historical novels, attractive as it is; both in concep- 
tion and execution, this portrait of a mediaeval hermit is pure fantasy. 
Nor do I propose saying much about Oddsfish/ It is a crowded, episodic 
book; there are memorable scenes, as there are in all these books, but 
there is a lack of the ‘drive’ that carries the reader through the earlier 
tales. It suffers more than his previous novels from the speed with 
which it was written. 

R. H. shared with his brothers a dangerous facility in writing. A. C. 
and E, F. between them produced over 200 volumes; R. H., in his 
comparatively short writing life of ten years, published, on an aver- 
age, two volumes a year in addition to a number of plays and many 
magazine and newspaper articles; this was done despite the ceaseless 
calls upon him for sermons, retreats and missions. His correspondence 
alone demanded much thought and time. It is therefore no wonder 
that his novels lacked the finish they deserved; the shaping of a plot so 
that it makes an organic whole, and the carefully considered develop- 
ment of each character calls for much thought, but when Benson had a 
pen in his hand, he poured out his ideas without bothering too much 
about problems of construction. Although QOddsfish! displayed these 
weaknesses, it must not be dismissed as a failure. Benson’s books are all 
very readable; their contemporary popularity is evidence of that; one 
can but regret that he lacked the leisure, and perhaps the patience, to 
give them the unity that is one of the marks of the best work. 

The Queen’s Tragedy was a reply to critics who challenged him to 
write a novel about Mary Tudor. It would have been a miracle had a 
good novel resulted from such an origin. I imagine the critics wanted 
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him to deal with the Smithfield Fires, but he avoided that aspect of the 
reign and concentrated on the character of the Queen; there is much 
pathos in the portrayal, but the author created a Mary Tudor as he 
would like her to have been; this study of her character cannot claim 
to be based on authentic materials. She remains an enigma; she was so 
shut up within herself, doubtless as the result of her unhappy life, that 
her personality was never revealed. Benson’s picture is an interesting 
speculation rather than a convincing reconstruction. 

Three books remain, By What Authority?, The King’s Achievement, and 
Come Rack! Come Rope! These determine Benson’s status as an historical 
novelist. 

One or two general characteristics may be noted. He wisely 
avoided the use of a pseudo-archaic language; he was content with an 
occasional ‘hath’, and he had a liking for the possessive form, ‘Charles 
his spaniels’. He escaped, too, the historical novelist’s temptation to 
pile up the antiquarian bric-a-brac, though he could not resist bring- 
ing in now and again curiosities such as cheat-bread, methaglin, and 
miscalin, and he delighted in the furnishing of a manor, or in an 
account of hawking; these personal likings were not allowed to get out 
of hand. 

His style was competent but not distinguished. His descriptions, 
especially of places, are effective and often vivid. Here is an example 
from The King’s Achievement: 


He did not catch sight of Lewes until he was close upon it, and 
it suddenly opened out beneath him, with its crowded roofs pricked 
by a dozen spires, the Norman castle on its twin mounds towering 
to his left, a silver gleam of the Ouse here and there between the 
plaster and timber houses as the river wound beneath its bridges, 
and beyond ali the vast masses of the Priory straight in front of him 
to the south of the town, the church in front with its tall central 
tower, a huddle of convent roofs behind, all white against the rich 
meadows that lay beyond the stream. 


He was particularly successful in accounts of important scenes, 
such as a state occasion, or the meeting of one of his characters with 
Henry VIII or Elizabeth. Indeed, in thinking back over Benson’s 
novels, such scenes come to mind at once. He must have been keenly 
observant, and when his imagination played over the past, he could 
picture the details as if they were before him. He had, too, a sense of 
drama (and of melodrama) that enabled him to give sharpness and 
colour to his settings. Here is a fragment of a scene with Queen 
Elizabeth from By What Authority? that illustrates these characteristics: 


The room was full of sunshine that poured in through two tall 
windows opposite, upon a motionless figure that sat in a high 
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carved chair by the table, and watched the door. This figure dom- 
inated the whole room: the lad as he dropped on his knees was 
conscious of eyes watching him from behind the chair, of tapestried 
walls, and a lute that lay on the table, but all those things were but 
trifling accessories to that scarlet central figure with a burnished 
halo of auburn hair round a shadowed face. 

There was complete silence for a moment or two; a hound 
bayed in the court outside, and there came a far-away bang of a 
door somewhere in the —_ There was a rustle of silk that set 
every nerve of his body thrilling, and then a clear hard penetrating 
voice spoke two words. 

“Well, sir?’ 

Anthony drew a breath, and swallowed in his throat. 

“Your axes he said, and lifted his eyes for a moment, and 
dropped them again. But in the glimpse every detail stamped itself 
clear on his imagination. There she sat in vivid scarlet and cloth of 
gon’. radiating light; with high puffed sleeves; an immense ruff 
ringed with lace. The narrow eyes were fixed on him, and as he 
now waited again, he knew that they were running up and down his 
figure, his dark splashed hose and his tumbled doublet and ruff. 


Conversation tests the skill of the novelist; in Benson’s novels the 
talk flows easily, though at times there is a failure to distinguish one 
character’s manner of speech from that of another. A more serious 
criticism is that his sixteenth-century people talk with the minds of the 
twentieth century. Here we come back to the capital difficulty of the 
historical novel—that of seeing problems through the eyes of past 
generations. It has to be admitted that Benson rarely achieved this; his 
lack of a deep knowledge of any past period made it all but impossible 
for him to do so. The furnishings and decorations of the rooms may be 
correct, and serious anachronisms may be avoided, but these are the 
outer trappings alone and can easily be ‘got up’; to see even a glimmer 
of how people thought and felt in a past age, it is necessary to soak one- 
self in the period, and, above all, to become familiar with the prevalent 
ideas; Benson had no leisure for this and little aptitude. 

What then is left? Much that it would be a pity to neglect. 

His purpose was not to reconstruct a past society; it was to tell 
people about the problems and trials endured by Catholics in early 
penal times; he wanted to show the heroism of those who gave all for 
the Faith, and to let the inspiration of their sacrifice have its influence 
on the reader. 

‘To one,’ he wrote, ‘who has a grasp of Catholic history, it is simply 
enchanting to see how the purpose of God runs through it all.’ 

Those who regard perfection of form and style as the chief aims of 
an author, shudder at the suggestion that books written with a purpose 
also have a place in literature. Benson knew that few people are pre- 
pared to read ‘straight’ history, though more will read biographies; so 
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he put the facts into narrative form and enabled his readers imagina- 
tively to place themselves in the situations of their forefathers. 

Here it was that his great gift for story-telling had full scope. His 
brother, A. C., noted, “When he was writing a book, he was like a man 
galloping across country on a fresh sunny morning, and shouting for 
joy.’ The reader is swept along from incident to incident with barely a 
pause for breath or reflexion, but as he goes he shares the tragedies of 
those far-off days; he gets an insight—not profound, it is true—into the 
conflict of creeds and of loyalties, and he finishes this headlong course 
with a better understanding of the days when, to be a Catholic, was 
to live in danger of prison, perhaps of the rack and of the gibbet. 

The three novels which have not so far been discussed in detail are 
of particular interest as historical novels. The King’s Achievement is con- 
cerned with the dissolution of the monasteries; By What Authority? and 
Come Rack! Come Rope! picture the plight of recusants and of priests 
during the years 1570 to 1590. The plots are all based on conflicts 
within families between loyalty to the Faith and acceptance of the 
Anglican Settlement. Come Rack! Come Rope! is based partly on the story 
of the Fitzherberts as narrated in Dom Bede Camm’s Forgotten Shrines. 
The betrayal of his family by Thomas Fitzherbert was not an easy 
subject to handle, and it must be confessed that Benson does not give a 
convincing treatment of his character. This, however, is only one 
element in the plot; the main interest is centred on the Audreys; the 
father gives way under the pressure of the penal laws and goes to his 
parish church. His son, Robin, remains steadfast, becomes a priest, is 
martyred, and from the gibbet absolves his repentant father. The love 
story of Robin and Marjorie Manners and of her sacrifice, provides yet 
another strand. This crowded plot is typical of Benson; he loves to pile 
event on event without giving himself space to develop his characters 
each of whom is in one piece. I have sometimes thought that Benson’s 
historical novels would make admirable material for films. 

The King’s Achievement takes us back to the reign of Henry VIII. 
Here the main conflict is between two brothers; one becomes the tool 
of Thomas Cromwell, and the other enters Lewes Priory. In this book 
Benson introduced a greater number of historical characters than was 
his custom; it is always rash to do this as the reader may have his own 
views on such figures. The portraits of Henry and of Cromwell are well 
done; that of Sir Thomas More is as good as any of him to be found in 
fiction. 

By What Authority? was the first of these novels, and, I think, the 
best. Its special quality may be explained by the circumstances in 
which it was written. He wrote it in the summer of 1903 at Tremans, 
Horsted Keynes, the manor-house to which his mother retired on the 
death of her husband the Archbishop. In August, A. C. B. wrote, 
‘Hugh is in very good, cheerful spirits, steering in a high wind straight 
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for Rome, writing a historical novel.’ It was the interval before his re- 
ception. It was the only occasion when he could give his whole attention 
to his writing undisturbed by preaching engagements or other duties. 
He wrote with his usual speed, and in the evenings read the chapters to 
his mother and sister whose criticisms he found most helpful. His own 
conversion was so close to him that he was able to base one part of his 
plot on personal experiences that were still fresh. In the book a brother 
and sister, Anthony and Isabel Norris, brought up by a devout and 
cultured father in mild puritanism, gradually find their ways into the 
Church along different paths. Benson’s account of their progress is 
among his best achievements. He had loved the Anglican Church and 
he could not deal harshly with it, nor even with the puritanism of Mr 
Norris. Inevitably his own experience is reflected in the accounts he 
gives of the conversions of the brother and sister. Indeed Fr Martindale 
has gone so far as to write of this book, ‘it was his Essay on Development’. 

This part of the story gives a special distinction to By What Authority? 
but there is much more that is memorable—the sympathetic portrayal 
of Archbishop Grindal in disgrace for having defied the Queen; the 
character of the former nun, Margaret Torridon, and, by contrast, that 
of the tempestuous Mary Corbet; then there is the eldest son, James 
Maxwell, who goes to Douay and suffers as a priest on his return. These 
are a few of the notable features of this book. It has, of course, Benson’s 
weaknesses. To use his brother’s metaphor, he enjoyed his gallop so 
much he could not stop. The book would, I think, have been more of 
an artistic whole had it ended with Part II, with the first Communions 
of the brother and sister. The third Part is so packed with incident that 
it could well have provided material for a separate novel. 

Those who do not know Robert Hugh Benson’s historical novels 
may be advised to begin with By What Authority?. They will not rest 
there, but will read them all, In spite of patent defects, these books are 
difficult to put down once the reader’s attention has been caught, and 
that happens within a few pages for the movement is rapid. Not the 
least of their interest is that they bring us in touch with one of the most 
attractive persons in the Church during the early years of this century. 
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TUDOR HUMANISTS 


Humanism and Poetry in the early Tudor period. By H. A. Mason. (Rout- 
ledge and Kegan Paul. 32s.) 


Tuis is an interesting book, and may <ven prove to be an influential 
one, though less for any complete and coercive demonstration of its 
thesis than for its provocation of fresh thought about a crucial period in 
our history, and for its grounding itself in judgements more strictly 
literary than is usual. It is in the main an essay on the writings of More, 
Wyatt and Surrey, and a plea for decisive acknowledgement of the two 
first named as the only enduringly vitalizing literary minds of the 
Humanist phase in England—and this only, for More, in respect of 
Utopia and, for Wyatt, surprisingly, in respect of his translations and 
paraphrases (chiefly those of some of the Psalms) and not of his much 
better known lyrics. Erasmus’ Praise of Folly is discussed to bring out 
the similarity of view between its author and More, both Wyatt and 
Surrey are set in interesting detailed comparison with other writers, 
and the study ends with a demonstration of what Mr Mason considers 
a full fusion of classical and native elements of thought, feeling and ex- 
pression in the poetry of Ben Jonson. 

Mr Mason exerts every effort to emphasize the critical moral 
stands of his authors, but insists on the need to base such moral attri- 
butions on the moments of inner clarity and sincerity intimated only, 
he would say, where full literary realization is attained. He finds the 
real strength in his writers to lie at points where what he calls ‘trans- 
lation’ (of the newly uncovered ancient works, whether classical or 
biblical) genuinely occurred; where, say, Horatian ideals of a pleasur- 
able simple country life or the sentiments of the Penitential Psalms 
attained successful conversion into convincing Tudor terms, where 
new and alien materials and expression were truly harmonized with the 
native tradition and conditions and an individual personality. Much of 
the translating (in the ordinary sense) which the Humanists so enjoyed 
he condemns as the triflings of virtuosity. It is a ‘Puritan-evangelical’ 
More calling for Christianae vitae simplicitas, temperantia, frugalitas that he 
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celebrates; a Wyatt not of courtly amours but one increasingly mindful 
of the Four Last Things; and a Jonson feeling out in Jacobean society 
for an Horatian ‘good life’ backed by Christian trust in God, and find- 
ing in Vives the stabilizing formulation of his own unservile respect for 
the Ancients. The nature of the ‘Christian Humanism’, the ‘civiliza- 
tion’, Mr Mason is incidentally speaking for, with its elements of 
moderate Protestantism and moderate hedonism, will be sufficiently 
evident: and it is as a contribution to such ‘civilization’ that he sees a 
‘wit’ more than jocular being discovered or re-discovered under Class- 
ical influence by More in devising for the ideas of Utopia a form of 
imaginative presentation more efficacious than straightforward expo- 
sition or exhortation—perhaps the most striking example of the ‘making 
it new’ that Mr Mason is seeking to trace and evaluate. 

It is by virtue of the literary critic’s approach just now exemplified 
that Mr Mason’s book may prove salutary, even important, for educa- 
tors—his manifest target—and is certainly most provocative. Its fixing 
of attention on points which compel the reader to a personal critical 
response, its insistence on precise recognition, description and valua- 
tion of literary character, thereby combating the virtually automatic 
transmission of stock judgements so common in text-books, anthologies 
and syllabuses, must surely be beneficial; while, of course, though few 
would deny the desirability of frequenting as literature only the best, 
the most fully achieved literature, it is less easy to feel sure that such can 
stand for the full historical story or the whole ultimate truth. Yet it is 
very plain to many today that historians could often benefit from some 
such challenge to do more than note the allusions and the avowed senti- 
ments in a piece of literature. 

One wonders why Mr Mason should consider himself so much at 
variance with R. W. Chambers about Utopia—(and when one has been 
assured that Utopia must be read ‘as a piece of Latin’ one greatly resents 
the absence of all Latin quotation from that work); one feels sometimes 
that he wanders in his argument, that he has not worked it out fully, 
that he fails really to demonstrate his case with regard to specimens ex- 
amined by him; and one feels that by placing literature so dominatingly 
in the centre of things he has most unjustly obscured the indispensable 
hard teaching work of such despised Humanists as Grocyn, Colet and 
Lilly: but Mr Mason’s book is one which deserves attention by all who 
are interested in our cultural history and in such current questions as 
the status of literary studies in education, the conduct of such studies, 
the place and the handling of Latin in our syllabuses—for all these 
questions, it strikes one forcibly, were in some fashion involved in the 
Tudor situation. 

Faults notwithstanding—including a vexing and, surely, unreason- 
able tendency merely to cite and not quote a poem or passage on which 
detailed comment is made—the book is an exhilarating and valuable 
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one and deserves a more detailed and farther-ranging discussion than 
space here will permit. 
F. N. Legs 


AN EXPERIMENT IN RELIGIOUS TOLERANCE 


The Religious Problem in English Education. By James Murphy. (Liverpool 

University Press. 355.) 

Mr Murpny’s research work on the little-knowr. Liverpool Corpora- 
tion Schools has produced an excellent and eminently readable volume 
on the subject. “The purpose of the book,’ he says in the opening 
chapter, ‘is to show how the experiment came to be made, how it pro- 
ceeded, what interest and excitement it aroused, and in what respects 
it influenced—and was influenced by—the opinions and the course of 
events of the period under review.’ These are his terms of reference, and 
he has dealt with them fully and impartially; nowhere could it be said 
that his judgements are biased. At first glance, his thesis might seem to 
be somewhat over-weighted with quotations; but there is no quotation 
that does not occupy an essential place in the text. 

The newly elected Liverpool Town Council of December 1835, 
which had an overwhelmingly Liberal majority, decided to use the two 
Corporation Free Schools, established in 1827 and hitherto virtually 
under the control of the local clergy of the Church of England, for a 
new experiment in education, namely, to provide education for the 
children of the poor irrespective of creed and at the same time ensure 
their religious education. About three years before, a system of educa- 
tion had been introduced into Ireland by Mr (later Lord) Stanley, 
called the National System of Education, with an unpaid Board con- 
sisting of seven members, of w’:: three belonged to the Established 
Church, two were Catholics, one a Presbyterian and one a Unitarian. 
The distinctive features of the ‘Irish System’ were that the schools were 
open to children of every religious persuasion, no child was compelled 
to attend any religious exercise of which his parents and guardians did 
not approve and children of each denomination received religious 
instruction separately at appointed times; but all were expected to read 
a little book of extracts from the Bible, which had been drawn up with 
the assistance of Dr Arnold of Rugby. This book, the cause of much 
controversy in the Liverpool experiment, was highly disapproved of in 
Ireland. Catholics declined to use it, while Protestants, especially 
Presbyterians, looked upon it as a downright mutilation of the Bible. 
Such was the system adopted almost in its entirety by the Education 
Committee of the Liverpool Town Council under the chairmanship of 
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William Rathbone, member of a family long distinguished in the city’s 
annals. 

The system was not a success in Ireland. Catholics accepted it with 
some misgivings; their experience of the Kildare Place Society and 
other bodies supported by Government grants and subscriptions from 
Protestant sources made them suspicious that proselytism was intended. 
Many clergy of the Established Church and nearly all Presbyterians 
were opposed to it, for control of organized education had passed from 
their hands to the National Board of Education in Ireland. One 
wonders whether the Liverpool Education Committee were aware of 
this; they certainly were surprised at the storm of protests that broke 
out when they put the system into operation in the Corporation Schools. 
The Clergy of the Church of England objected to it on many grounds: 
the pupils were no longer being given a true religious education; only 
extracts from the Bible were being read and not the Bible itself, and for 
that reason the Scriptures were practically excluded from the schools; 
the clergy had no control over the schools or over the appointment of 
teachers; and the instruction given to Roman Catholics was merely 
confirming them in their errors. These views were loudly and elo- 
quently proclaimed by the Rev. Hugh M’Neile, a clergyman of the 
Established Church, hailing from Ulster and voicing the bitterness 
of his Protestant fellow-countrymen who had already accused the 
National Board of Education in Ireland of ‘establishing Popery and 
promoting infidelity’. 

The Education Committee, while determined not to hand over 
control of the Corporation Schools to the local clergy of the Established 
Church, met what appeared to be their strongest objection to the 
system by providing all the children with ‘genuine orthodox Bibles’ 
(p. 72), giving the Authorized Version to Protestant children and the 
Douay translation to Catholic children. The Committee invited their 
critics to the schools to see for themselves how the children were being 
instructed; they held public examinations; they appointed teachers of 
different denominations so that the religious education of not even a 
single pupil was neglected—and, where possible, trained teachers; and 
they employed the famous Samuel Wilderspin to organize the infant 
departments of the schools. Sir Charles Edward Trevelyan, who visited 
the schools in 1839, described them ‘as “‘very decidedly the most 
religious schools”’ he had ever seen’ (p. 213). He was struck by the 
friendly atmosphere within the school; but he was alarmed by the in- 
crease of intolerance towards Catholics since he was last in England. So 
great was the propaganda of M’Neile and his associates that the 
number of Protestant pupils in the schools from this time on was far 
less than that of Catholics. They still maintained that the Bible was ex- 
cluded from the schools; and the reason given was that while Protestant 


1 Powis Report, p. 67. 
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children read the Authorized Version Catholic children were not 
allowed to do so. Yet two Church of England clergymen attended the 
schools to give religious instruction to children of their denomination. 

It has, in all fairness, to be said that the opponents of the system 
professed a certain willingness that the Liverpool Council should pro- 
vide separate schools for the education of Catholic children. But a 
Liberal Council was not prepared to do this; they believed in educating 
children of every denomination together and not specially favouring 
any one religious body; they were convinced that if children of different 
denominations were educated together mutual respect and toleration 
would follow. They continued to hope that the system they had 
adopted and modified might still offer a permanent solution for the 
problem of the education of the poor. The end of their experiment 
came with the advent of the Conservatives to power in the December 
of 1841. New regulations were put into force to which Catholics could 
not conscientiously subscribe; and within a year the number of Cath- 
olic children in the schools had been reduced from 936 to 120. 

It is doubtful whether the Liverpool experiment could ever have 
been extended to the rest of the country. The forces against it were too 
great. The clergy of the Established Church were opposed to it from the 
outset. Lord Stanley, who defended the system as it applied to Ireland, 
did not consider it at all suitable to England. Lord John Russell could not 
recommend its adoption in the country; he took account of the strength 
of the opposition, and acted accordingly. It is also doubtful whether 
Catholics would have been satisfied with mixed education; they would 
sooner or later have demanded separate schools, such as they achieved 
some years later, and for which Catholics in Ireland were to struggle 
for a good many years to come. 

The experiment was a noble one; and Mr Murphy has recorded it 
judiciously and with sympathy. 

P. J. Dow Line 
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The Religious Television Training Scheme 


By MARY CROZIER 


HETHER one looks at television as a whole or in its separate 

parts, it is impossible to avoid the conclusion that it is a very 

powerful influence. Often, it must be admitted, it acts as a 
mild drug, but sometimes also it has a great capacity to present things 
freshly, to bring new kinds of experience into limited lives, and to stir 
up hitherto unsuspected interests. This awakening function can always 
be held in balance against the soporific. We have seen it at work in 
various aspects which I have mentioned in earlier articles; in the effect 
of television on children, and in the effect of television drama. The 
active influence must be uppermost in, for instance, the intention of 
schools broadcasting, which if it were not meant to amplify lessons and 
to put new life into old concepts, would be useless. This side must be 
important, too, in the presentation of informed documentaries, dis- 
cussions and features about literature, art and travel. There is another 
very important department of television which, from the start, has been 
the opposite of a stream of lulling entertainment, and that is the 
religious programmes. In these there cannot be any question that the 
object is to give a message, and so this part of television has a specially 
active principle. Religion and politics are the only two types of broad- 
cast programme which are explicitly designed to affect people posi- 
tively. 

For the churches television is a most important agency and one 
which they cannot ignore, but must use with the greatest possible skill 
and purpose. I think that it is quite the most powerful agent that they 
have had at their disposal since the invention of printing. This is par- 
ticularly evident in Britain, a country with a high standard of living, so 
that television sets are numerous and the British have become addicts 
of the small screen. But practising Christians are in a minority, and 
many people are even ignorant of the elementary facts of Christianity. 
The opportunity therefore for bringing the mere fact of Christianity, 
let alone the practice—the sight of church services, the message of indi- 
vidual speakers—into the homes of the people, is extraordinary. We 
know that what people see on television they, for the most part, regard 
with fascination and often respect. Some, at least, of this attitude is 
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bound to attach itself to the viewing of religious programmes by people 
who never go near a church, who have hitherto regarded religion as 
something that did not concern them, and who may have thought of 
the Catholic Church in particular as a mysterious, foreign body. 

I have often wondered what might have been the ‘impact’ of 
Newman on our television audience; if one thinks of the descriptions of 
the winning manner, of the fragile figure and the beautiful voice, on 
every word of which the crowded congregation in the university church 
at Oxford hung in breathless silence. Could he have failed to move a 
television audience, he whose printed words even as we read them to- 
day are so strangely like a voice speaking to the heart? 

The B.B.C. from the beginning arranged for religious television 
programmes which developed from its already extensive radio practice. 
Today its Catholic adviser is Fr Agnellus Andrew. The policy has 
always been to present in fair proportions the churches in the main 
stream of Christianity here: Anglican, Free Churches and Roman 
Catholic, and much work has been done in training broadcasters in the 
necessary techniques and in preparing programmes both from churches 
and from the studio. But the B.B.C. still does not televise a service every 
Sunday morning. 

When independent television started it soon became clear that 
while its main output was naturally the lighter and more popular side 
—variety, quizzes, panel games, give-away shows and Westerns— 
which would draw the largest public, it was taking a practical and 
enterprising attitude towards religion. A regular Sunday evening pro- 
gramme soon became established, and there is now a service from one 
denomination or another every Sunday morning, also the ‘Sunday 
Break’ for teenagers, and various forms of Epilogue. (While these pro- 
grammes are put on by one or another of the contracting companies, 
the general practice is that they are ‘networked’ nationally, but there 
are sometimes separate programmes for a regional area.) Thus the 
number of religious programmes available to viewers has been at least 
doubled, and for Catholics especially, this has meant a noticeably 
greater proportion of Catholic services. 

This year A.B.C. Television announced that it was starting a 
scheme for training the clergy—Anglican, Catholic and Nonconfor- 
mist—in the techniques of television. While it was not quite correct to 
say that this was the first time such a thing had been done, for the 
B.B.C. has always done it, it was the first time so definite a scheme had 
been promulgated with full publicity. Selected groups of clergy were to 
take part in a full training course which would last several days. The 
experience they gained, it was said, could be used with an independent 
company or with the B.B.C.; it was not to be confined to A.B.C. pro- 
grammes. The opening ceremony was filmed on 7 May and televised 
one Sunday at midday a few weeks later. At this ceremony Dr Eric 
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Fletcher, the deputy chairman of A.B.C., made the analogy between 
the invention of printing and television. He also suggested that printing 
was the cause of the Reformation, and while I would not altogether go 
along with him on this, I would say that, if it were true, it is for a Cath- 
olic a rather enjoyable irony that the new invention is certainly making 
Catholicism familiar again to a Protestant country. The most dramatic 
example of this is that the funeral ceremonies for Pope Pius XII and the 
Coronation of Pope John XXIII were brought, ‘alive’ and direct from 
St Peter’s, on to British television screens. 

The course for the Catholic clergy took place in Manchester from 
18 to 22 June, and was attended by clergy from the dioceses of Liver- 
pool, Salford, Shrewsbury, Edinburgh and Cardiff. The religious 
orders were represented by the Jesuits and the Dominicans, and the 
Archbishop of Dublin sent an observer. There were also three religious 
advisers present: the Very Rev. Mgr G. A. Tomlinson, the Rev. 
Michael Hollings, and the Rev. T. V. Whelan. The total taking the 
course was thirteen. 

A point that is worth noting here is that the printed material setting 
out the scheme for the course was prefaced by a lecture given by Canon 
Roy McKay, Head of Religious Broadcasting for the B.B.C., on the 
aims and principles of religious broadcasting. This had previously been 
given to the Anglican course. There was a talk to the Catholic course 
by Fr Agnellus Andrew on B.B.C. programme policy; in fact where 
religious programmes are concerned, there is obviously not the necessity 
for competition which must obtain in other fields of television. 

The course began with inspection of studios and equipment, so that 
potential broadcasters would see how the whole system works and the 
part played by technicians, cameramen, producers, floor managers and 
so on. It included talks on the television audience, on advertising, and 
on the record of religious programmes (both I.T.V. and B.B.C.) up to 
date. There were lectures also on lighting, sound and camera techniques, 
on drama and on television and youth. All this, one might say, was pro- 
viding the information and the background, but there was also the 
practical side, which consisted of two parts; the clergy had each to pre- 
pare and deliver an ‘Epilogue’, and in groups they prepared and put on 
complete programmes on a religious theme of their own devising, 
which were seen on closed circuit. On the Sunday an outside broadcast 
came from the Church of Our Lady of Lourdes at Southport, and the 
commentary for this was given by the Very Rev. Canor William 
O’Leary, of St Cuthbert’s, Withington, Manchester, who was one of 
those taking part in the course. 

It is to Canon O’Leary that I owe the facts and impressions of the 
course as seen by a participant. He left no doubt, first of all, that the 
understanding of the technique of television that is afforded by seeing 
exactly how it works behind the scenes is extremely valuable. To give 
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only, for one example, an epilogue—which might seem to the viewer a 
very simple matter—is something completely different from speaking 
in the pulpit to a congregation. Not only is one speaking to a quite 
different audience—to single or small groups of people—but there are 
the immediate requirements of the medium to be dealt with. The 
speaker must, for instance, look into the camera and since there are 
different lenses in use, varying with the producer’s demands, the exact 
spot where the speaker is to look is always indicated. Then there is the 
question of notes; it is better to glance at them openly and to refer to 
them naturally rather than to try to look at them, if necessary, surrepti- 
tiously. A different matter is the giving of a commentary on a Mass, 
when the commentator who is, of course, speaking in a place set aside, 
has a monitor screen and gives the comment on what he sees there. 
Wearing headphones he hears the producer’s constant interchange 
with cameramen and the ecclesiastical adviser who is probably working 
with him. The commentator must be ready for, say, a delay, an unex- 
pectedly longer or shorter passage of time in some part of the Mass; he 
must judge how far to let the action of the Mass speak for itself, how 
far to interpret it, and how far to add additional comment, perhaps 
thinking of non-Catholics to whom much may be unfamiliar. All that, 
of course, is in an outside broadcast. The programmes that were pre- 
pared by the clergy and done on closed circuit television were of the 
kind that one would see in ‘About Religion’ or ‘Meeting Point’, and 
here there was the experience both of devising an effective programme 
and of putting it on. One group, Canon O’Leary told me, did a pro- 
gramme about social justice, treating of the relations of employers and 
employed, strikes and so on, and there was quite a lot of vigorous action 
in this. Another group, of which he was one, devised a programme on 
the life of man and the Sacraments; the Last Sacraments were shown 
in a silhouetted effect—the dying man being anointed—which he 
thought most effective and moving. 

These were some of the impressions given to me by one who had 
taken part in the course, and who could compare the difference be- 
tween the usual work of the priest and the way in which religious talks 
or features must be put over on television. Now what are the impres- 
sions of someone like myself who is merely a critic, and who has the 
much easier task of watching everything and judging its competence 
and appeal to: the viewer? One realizes, of course, when watching so 
many religious programmes, that they must be quite specially handled; 
you cannot simply take cameras into a church, or direct them at a 
preacher, and expect to get good results. As a constant watcher I should 
say that already, through the accumulated experience of the years, 
religious programmes are competently handled, but there are always 
new things to be learnt and new things to be seen, and so I should 
expect this training course to do nothing but good. For it offers the 
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technical means to transmit the message—which is the vital thing—as 
convincingly as possible. It could be thought that a potential danger in 
religious television that a high degree of efficiency would lead to an 
emphasis on ‘performance’ rather than content. That is, after all, a 
tendency in television, and it does happen with speakers and not 
necessarily only with entertainers. It would be possible to have ex- 
tremely slick and competent religious programmes which the audience 
might accept simply as performances. Against this danger one could 
place the undoubted impact, which one has often seen, of the untrained 
but sincere speaker. But it is only in rare cases that the completely un- 
trained and unaccustomed speaker can give of his best. Is the technique 
imparted by the training courses (which will continue), likely to make 
presentation outweigh sincerity and simplicity? So far as I see, it will 
not. The safeguard is that the people concerned are not themselves, in 
doing this work, as important as the message they have to give. There 
are many publicists and speakers on television whose appearances re- 
dound to the greater glory of the speaker cag The religious broad- 
casters are appearing ad majorem dei gloriam..At takes a great differ- 
ence. As I said at the beginning, religious t programmes have 
only one aim—to tell something to the viewér, to bring him the good 
news. Training in the specific techniques o the instrument can only 


help towards doing this more effectively. SS ey 
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technical means to transmit the message—which is the vital thing—as 
convincingly as possible. It could be thought that a potential danger in 
religious television that a high degree of efficiency would lead to an 
emphasis on ‘performance’ rather than content. That is, after all, a 
tendency in television, and it does happen with speakers and not 
necessarily only with entertainers. It would be possible to have ex- 
tremely slick and competent religious programmes which the audience 
might accept simply as performances. Against this danger one could 
place the undoubted impact, which one has often seen, of the untrained 
but sincere speaker. But it is only in rare cases that the completely un- 
trained and unaccustomed speaker can give of his best. Is the technique 
imparted by the training courses (which will continue), likely to make 
presentation outweigh sincerity and simplicity? So far as I see, it will 
not. The safeguard is that the people concerned are not themselves, in 
doing this work, as important as the message they have to give. There 
are many publicists and speakers on television whose appearances re- 
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